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PREFACE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 

This valuable work by the late Captain M. H. 
Hayes has been carefully edited for re-issue in response 
to a demand from those in India interested in the 
management and ttaining of horses in that country. 
It is hoped the work will continue to serve as a usefvd 
guide to horse lovers in the East. 

M. SANDERS. 


The Authors* Syndicate, Ltd., 

5-7 Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, England. 
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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION 

This is the first book that my husband wrote and also 
the last : for he was correcting the final ptoo& of this 
edition when he was summoned to lay aside his pen and 
to pass from this toiling world in a peaceful sleep. 

His brilliant works on horses are well known to the 
horse>loving public in all parts of the world, and that 
this volume has proved of immense value to horse- 
owners in India is testified by the fact of a sixth edi- 
tion being requited. Mr. Harry Abbott, the well- 
known writer and sportsman, wrote of it : “ It is 
within a few months of thirty years since I first reviewed 
Training and Horse Manaffment in India. At the 
time it was issued there was nothing in print to aid 
either professional or amateur trainers out here, so 
that die useful litde booklet came as a boon and a 
blessing to them. During the whole of my long 
racing career in this country, that work, and its 
vasUy improved subsequent ^dons, was my guide, 
philosopher, and £den(^ and I never found the sage 
advice it contained even doubtful; on all sides it 
earned and merited unstinted praise. I can safely 
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say that 1 chiefly owe my many successes on the 
Indian tutf to can^y following its sound pieoepts.” 

I feel fliat all horse loving sojourners in the East 
will share my sorrow that such a valuable life has 
ended. 

AUCE HAYES. 

Yew Tree House, Crick, Rugby, 

May, 1905. 



PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 

I HAVE carefiilly revised the present edition and have 
nude several additions and corrections, which were 
suggested by the e:q)erience I had gained during three 
years’ training and horse dealing in Calcutta, and four 
years’ travelling through Egypt, India, Ceylon, China, 
South Africa and other countries on horse-breaking 
expeditions, since the previous edition had appeared. 
The racing records, weights for age and class, etc., 
have been brought up to date as far as possible. 


Junior Army and Navy Qub, 
St. James’ Street, S.W. 
October i, 1892. 
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HORSB M^N^GEMENT 




CHAPTER I 


STABLES 

Positioa and uonsttucdon of stables — ^Picketmg hones — ^Poultry 
neat stables — ^Disinfecting stables. 

PosraoN AND Construction of Stables. — ^In con- 
sideting the subject of stable construction in India 
it is important to bear in mind that horses thrive much 
better in temperate climates than in hot ones, and that 
the moister a hot climate is, the less favourable will 
it be for the production or maintenance of horses. 
For instance, in the hot, damp climate of Lower 
Bengal the breeding of useful horses is practically an 
impossibility.* Consequently, we should try to 
counteract, as far as possible, the bad effects of these 
two factors (heat and moisture). The baneful results 
of atmospheric moisture in hot countries are due to 
the fact that evaporation from the skin, which is the 
great natural means of keeping the body cool during 
hot weather, is checked in proportion to the amount 
of moisture present in the air. Thus, in the hot damp 
climate of Singapore, for example, the human skin re- 
mains in a more or less moist condition, with frequently 
a drop of perspiration hanging from the end of the 

* Hk cfiecti of rimittg and toil oo equine con form a do n k a tub|ect 
which has been djaroned at ccnaldetable length In chapter zxvi of the 
last odStkmoiPcmti pf $b$ Harji by the same author. 

*7 
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nose. But during the £u hotter weather of the dry 
Punjab, die skin is usually as free £com moisture as 
the proverbial bone. On the other hand, this evapor 
arion is stimulated by the surrounding air bdng in 
movement, as we feel when under the punkah. Ex- 
perience tells us that the higher the ground on which 
a stable stands, the freer, as a rule, will be the circula- 
tion of the air in its vicinity. The hotter air is, the 
greater is its power of absorbing moisture. We have 
also to guard against the dangerous effects of the 
direct rays of the sun, which are best opposed by the 
interposition of a bad conductor of heat. 

In the plains, stables should, as a rule, be built on 
high ground, devoid of objects in their immediate 
vicinity which might impede cooling breezes. Their 
direction should run at right angles to the prevailing 
winds, so as to obtain free circulation of air through 
the building; for, in India, our efforts should be 
directed in providing against the baneful effects of 
heat, rather than against those of cold, which can 
nearly always be obviated by warm clothing. In 
all hot countries experience proves that the chief 
requisites for good stables are airy and dry positions, 
thick roofs overhead, lofty and spacious stalls, and 
perfect circulation of air. As long as men or animala 
are protected from the direct rays of the sim, while 
the air blows freely through the habitation, whatever 
it may be, there is little danger from the effects of the 
tropical sun. The best proof of this important 
principle is afforded by the &ct that, however powerful 
the noonday sun may be, and however fiucely die 
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hot wind may blow, neitbet man not beast will soffet 
much £com the high tempetatote when out in the c^>ett, 
if they be undet the shade of a ttee with thick foliage. 
But if, on the conttaiy, the cuttent of ait be impec^ 
by a wall, scteen, ot odhet object, the disttessing effects 
of the heat will be felt in a moment. Stagnation of 
ait, in most cases, is the cause of the many instances 
of fevet which occuts among horses during the hot 
weather, especially in large cities like Calcutta, where 
houses are crowded together. I have seen on 
different occasions horses, that were almost d 3 iing 
from the effects of heat in stables situated on low and 
confined positions, recover their condition and health 
in a very few days after being removed to others on 
high and airy ground. 

I have tried the experiment of keeping a race- 
horse in my own house during the hot weafoet ; but 
he suffered far more, even under a punkah, from the 
confined atmosphere inside than he had done in his 
stable, which was many degrees hotter, but which had 
a free current of air through it. 

If valuable horses be kq)t during the hot months 
in the plains, punkahs may be used with advantage. 
If they cannot be conveniently fixed, and the horses 
feel the heat much, a couple of coolies may be told off 
to each animal, to keep him cool during the midday 
heat with a large hand-punkah. 

1 have always found ^t, when proper precautions 
have been adopted, horses in dry climates, such as 
those of the North-West, Oudh, and the Punjab, have 
retained their health and condition during the hot 
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weather quite as well as thef did during the cold 
months. 

In order that the stable should be kq>t as dry as 
possible, its walls should be constructed of some 
material whidi will not absorb moisture, such as fire- 
burnt bricks or stone, the former being, I think, tha 
better material. Wood may also be employed, though 
stables made of it are not nearly so cool during the 
hot weather as those constructed of either of the other 
two. Throughout Eastern Bengal the walls are made 
of strong bamboo screens, which serve their purpose 
admirably. In such a stall a kicker may be saved 
from injuring himself by placing matting (Hind. 

say, 3 ft. high, about 6 in. from the wall, while 
the interval may be filial up with dry grass, which 
will give to the blow and act as a padding to the wall. 

The floors of the stable should, if possible, be laid 
down with some material which will not absorb 
water. A good flooring for stables, whether in India, 
England, or elsewhere, is one of thick wooden planks, 
so arranged that the urine of the horse may drain 
through the interstices between them, on a waterproof 
surfitce. These planks may be about 9 in. broad and 
5 in. » hi*^k, and should be placed so tlut they can be 
readily removed, and the under floor cleansed. I 
observed in the Durban Tramway G>mpany’s stables 
(Natal) a good arrangement, by which a waterprot^ 
drain---the width of which was equal to the length of 
eadi stall— slightly curved slupe ran underneath 
each long line of stalls, the planks which formed the 
floorii^ being made to fit accurately across it When 
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the bosses were out at work, die planks could be ceadily 
removed, and the shallow dxain washed out. To 
prevent the absorption of moisture by the wood, it 
could be tarred over or soaked with asphalte. The 
special advantage of wood for the flooring of a stable 
is that it is a bad conductor of heat, and would con' 
sequently act as a preventive of chill and cold. Wood 
is often employed as a flooring of stables in the Straits 
Settlements and Far East. 

In many parts of India kmkur may be obtained, 
and can be applied in the same manner as it is used 
for metalling toads. In default of it, pounded bricks, 
which are employed for the same purpose, may be 
substituted. After these floors are laid down, the 
stables should not be used until they are thoroughly 
dry, and the concrete has become hard and solid. 
Horses stabled in stalls laid down with concrete ate, 
during the prevalence of Loodianah fever and influenza, 
much less liable to be attacked by these diseases than 
they would be if the floors of their stalls were capable 
of retaining moisture. 

If it be not practicable to have the floors made of 
waterproof material, they nuy be kq>t covered with 
5 or 6 inches of sand, the tainted parts of which should 
be daily removed, and replaced by a fresh supply. 

Damp stables are t^ sources of many serious 
ailments to the horse, who can keep health and con. 
didon only in a dry lubitation. This most important 
fact should never be lost sight of by the horse owner. 

The floor of the stable should be made level, so 
that the horse may have an even ** bearing ** for his 
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leet The sjot should keep die stall dtf and dean, 
without any ptovision fot the dxiinage of utine beiiig 
requited, lliis form of construction is in accordr 
ance with the pracdce followed in all the best racing 
stables at Newmarket, where it has been found un- 
necessary to drain the stalls and boxes by giving a 
slope to their floors. The ground around stables* 
however, should be thoroughly wdl drained. 

A good form of stables is a single row of boxes 
having a veranda about la ft. wide, on the outer 
line of which the roof is supported by a row of pillars, 
which are the same distance apart, one ftom another, 
as are the partition walls of the s talls . The verand 
should be protected by bamboo frames covered with 
thatch (Hind. jbamp)t so that in the hot weather the 
direct rays of the sun may not play on the interior of 
the building, and in the cold months the horses may 
be protected from draughts. 

Loose boxes t to be thoroughly comfortable, should 
be at least za^ by i 5 ft. In India, loft. by laft. 
would be a minimum. The walls between the boxes 
should be made about 7 ft. high, so as to be just 
suffident to prevent the animals smelling each o^er 
over them. StaUs for large horses should be 6 ft. by 

12 ft. Ponies may be contented with one of 5 ft. 
by zo ft. At Newmarket, stalls are generally made 
6| ft. wide. If narrow stalls are used, the syce, when 
removing a horse, should back him out, instead of 
turning him round, so as to prevent him ftom strain- 
ing his back or loins. 

If not more than five or six horses are kq>t in one 
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stable^ dicf will be able to get better rest than if more 
animals be present. 

The roof of the stable should afford perfect pro- 
tection fcom the direct rays of the son ; for which 
object thatch will be found to be the b^t material. 
Hat masonry roofs may be protected by having earthen 
vessels (Hind.gNm>), ^ed with water, placed on them ; 
while tiled roofs may be coveted by jbamps. If 
expense is no object, double roofs may be employed 
with great advantage. The stable may be admirably 
ventilated by a space of a few inches being allowed, 
all round, between the roof and the top of the out- 
side walls. 

At the head of each box or stall there should be a 
window, say, a yard square and a yard and a half above 
die ground. The space below the window may be 
occupied by a movable door, which, during the hot 
hours, may be taken away, and a thin bamboo screen 
hung across the opening. If the stable is built of 
brick, additional ventilation may be obtained by 
having alternate bricks removed from the first two 
or three bottom rows of the wall, at the head of the 
stall, for a distance of 6 or 7 ft. These holes nuy be 
stopped up in cold weather. If possible, there should 
always be a space of a few inches all round, between 
the roof and the top of the outside walls. 

The outside of the stable should be whitewashed, 
so as to prevent the absorption of heat ; and the walls 
inside should be dark coloured. 

When flies are troublesome, surhmda (a cane-like 
grass) or ^lit bamboo screens should be placed in 
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ficont of the dootways and windows, and should be 
kept down from sunrise to sunset. The deaner and 
darker stables are kept, the freer will they be from flies 

In many stables in India, covered receptacles for 
urine, whidbi the syces are supposed to bale out every 
day, are made in the centre of the stalls. This is, 
obviously, a most objectionable arrangement. Another 
common trick of these servants is to teadh their 
horses to stale into an earthen pot, which they hold 
for them, and thus get rid of the fluid without it 
soiling the bedding. This is, in my opinion, a very 
bad practice ; for horses that are accustomed to it will 
ofte^ if the syce be not ready to hold the vessel, ab- 
stain from staling for a long time, and will thereby 
be rendered uncomfortable. The litter should be 
taken up twice a day ; every soiled particle of it diould 
be removed, and the floor shoidd be thoroughly 
cleaned and dried. The less tainted portions of the 
bedding may be dried in the sun for further use. 

The doorways of the stalls are usually barred 
across by two poles — ^generally bamboos — which ate 
let into, the w^s at each side, the upper one being 
fixed about 4 ft. from the gtoimd. These bars are 
sometimes made to slide through boarded passages 
in the walls, an arrangement that will save die latter 
from becoming broken. The best and neatest plan 
is, 1 think, to plant two strong upright posts — ^in 
which ate bored holes for the reception of the hori- 
zontal poles — xo or II in. from each side of the walls 
at the doorway. The walls will then be free from 
injury, and there will be no occasion to remove the 
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baj»» except the hotse is taken out ot in, £Dt 
thete will be quite sufiScient room for a man to pass 
sideways between the walls and the upright posts. 
The b;^ are secured by being lashed together with a 
piece of rope. 

Moi^le half-doors — as well as bars — ^may be 
provided, to be used when the nights are cold. 

As a rule, hard-worked horses rest and thrive 
better in boxes than in stalls. Some animal s, however, 
when kept apart from their fellows, pine from want 
of companionship ; and others, if allowed to be loose, 
incessantly wander about their box, and, consequently, 
unduly &tigue themselves. Perhaps, in the majority 
of cases in England, mares do best in stalls, and 
horses in boxes. In India, however, it is not always 
practicable to keep animals out-of-doors as long as 
would be desirable, with regard to their health, were 
the climate less “trying ” ; hence the greater need for 
boxes in our Eastern Empire than in more temperate 
climates. 

The veins in the foot of the horse, unlike those 
in other parts of the body, possess no valves. Stag- 
nation of blood by gravitation, however, is prevent^ 
by the practically constant movement which the horse 
rnakes in the search for food while in a natural state. 
When the foot is raised an increased flow of blood 
courses through these vessels, which at the next 
moment become relatively emptied by the effect of 
pressure when the foot is brought to ^e ground and 
weight is thrown on it. 

I agree with Admiral Rous’s remark, that “ The 
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windows o{ a stable ought never to be shut by night 
or day ; in cold weather, add to the dothing of the 
horses, but never dq>rive them of die great 
source of vitally, * fresh air/ ** 

In India, during the cold weather, the air is gen- 
erally so dry that precautions to be taken against 
draughts are not nearly so necessary as in England. 
Respecting the latter country. Professor Williams 
writes, ** Horses kq>t in ill-ventilated stables are 
undoubtedly rendered suscepdble to many diseases, 
and to pneumonia among the rest, but they will bear 
impure air even better than cold draughts blowing 
direcdy upon them. I have repeate^y observed 
that the slightest cold contracted by a horse kept in a 
draughty stable has almost invariably been succeeded 
by pneumonia, and that, if the animal was not removed 
to a more comfortable situation, the disease tended 
to a fatal termination.” 

Many grooms in England have a strong prejudice 
in favour of warm stables, on account of the good 
effect they have on the animals* coats. These men 
ignore the increased susceptibility to catching cold 
which horses kept in such places acquire, as well as 
the very marked tendency the legs and feet have to 
** go to pieces *’ ; for a horse that is laid up with a 
cough or a filled 1^, gives less trouble to the groom 
than one which is in full work. In winter, horses 
undoubtedly thrive bmer in comfortable stables than 
in cold, bleak ones. The owner, trainer, or groom 
can personally satisfy himself as to the proper d^ree 
of warmth, by r^iulating it according to what he 
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would consider agreeable to his own feelings were 
he to make the stable his own abode, alwajrs remem- 
bering that its atmosj^ere should be pure, and free 
from the slightest suspicion of “ closeness.” 

With hard-worked animals, such as racehorses, 
I have found the best results attend the practice of 
keq>ing the stables moderately dark, in order to induce 
the occupants to lie down, and, during hot weather, 
to keq> the abode cool by preventing the admission 
of rays of light, which are always accompanied by 
rays of heat. I here take for granted that the free 
circulation of air is not interfered with. 

In the cold weather, if horses be not worked to an 
extent that would render it desirable for them to repose 
during the day, and especially if they be not kept for a 
considerable time in the open air, their stables should 
not be darkened ; for the rays of the sun, when not 
too powerful, have a beneficial effect on the general 
health of animals by improving the quality of their 
blood. 

On all occasions when the stables are empty they 
shotild be thrown open for the admittance of sunlight, 
which is a powerful disinfectant. 

Picketing Horses. — ^Head- and heel-ropes are 
admissible only with animals — ^like those in the 
Artillery and Cavalry — that may be called upon to camp 
out at any time. such cases, if there 1^ any prob- 
ability of rain, great care should be taken to render 
the pegs secure ; for if a shower falls, it will make 
the horses fidgety, and will loosen die hold the pegs 
have in the ground. 
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Natives, when they use head- and heel-topes, ate 
vety ptoae to tie up the hotses fat too tightly. 

Hotses should not be picketed by a fote-leg ; fot 
then they will be vety apt to ** screw ” themselves by 
straining at the tope, in the event of being statded, ot 
when jumping abwt in play. 

During the hot weather in the plains, the horse may 
with advantage be picketed at night to a pole fixed 
vertically in the ground, round which his bedding 
should be spread. The head-rope should be attached 
to a movable iron ring, which works round the pole. 
No heel-ropes are then necessary. 

In hot, close weather when there is no wind 
blowing it is often better to picket a horse in the open, 
during the midday heat, under a tree which has thick 
foliage overhead, thg« to keep him in the stable, how- 
ever well ventilated it may be. The leaves of trees 
exercise a marked cooling effect on the air that passes 
-over their surface ; hence we speak of “ the grateful 
shade.” 

PouLT&T should never be allowed about a stable, 
nor should they be k^t near it ; for the insects that 
often infest fowls prove excessively irritating to the 
horse when they are allowed to sc^e on him. Re- 
moval of the poultry will soon cure the animal attacked, 
for diese parasites cannot live beyond two or three 
days away from their proper “ host” 

Disinfecitog Stables. — When the floors o£ 
stables ate formed simply by the sur&ce of the ground, 
they should be dug up from time to time — say, once 
every two mondis to die depth of a couifle of feet, the 
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t^ted soil lemoved, and fiesh, diy mould substituted. 
This pioceediog is particularly necessary after the 
appearance of Loodianah fever. 

To purify metalled floors and drains, a solution of 
I lb. of sulphate of iron (Hind, burre kmsm) to the 
gallon of water may be used. 

Crude carbolic add, suitably diluted, may be 
applied to the iron and woodwork of the stable. 

Carbolised sawdust may be sprinkled here and 
there in the stable occasionally, in order to keep it 
fresh and sweet. This preparation is made by 
steeping sawdust in as mu^ crude carbolic add and 
water— using a solution of equal quantities— as it will 
take up. 
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CLOTHING — ^BEDDING — STABLE GEAR 

Qodiing — Bandages — Boots — Qoths — Bedding — It^mgets 
— ^reedingsheks — ^Nosebags — Fomenting buckets and 
shoes — Oat-bruising machine — ^Articles used in grooming. 


Clothing. — ^Fot the maintenance of high conditions 
in the horse, it is requisite that he should be supplied 
in the stable with an ample quantity of warm clothing 
— short of causing him to perspire. Qothing not 
alone stimulates the skin, and guards the animal from 
the ill effects of chill , but also aids in maintaining the 
internal temperature of the body, thereby supplement- 
ing one of the most important offices of food. To 
avoid overweighting the horse too much, it is advisable 
to use only English clothing of close material, and not 
too heavy. During the cold months a suit of warm 
clothing by day, with an extra rug at night, will gener- 
ally be sufficient. As a rule, ho^ may be dispensed 
with, although, if the animal is suffering &om a 
cough or cold, a “ night<ap ’* may be put on at night. 
This article is a short ho^ about a foot long, and 
is made to fit close round the throat Ordinary hoods, 
if buckled to the body-piece, ate apt during tlxe night 
to prove uncomforta^ to ^ horse. It unattached. 
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tbe7 usually fidl over the animal’s head on his lowering 
his neck, llie head-collar should be put on over, 
not under, die hood or ** night-cap.” 

Horses tibat are used for rough work in all weathers 
should naturally be lightly clothed, so that they may 
not be liable to be affected by change of temperature. 
On this point, the owner should exercise his own 
judgment. 

Qothing, with the breast and quarter-piece in one, 
will do for night use, but if it be worn by horses when 
they are exercised, it will cause the hair to be rubbed 
off their shoulders, thus giving them the appearance 
of having been in harness. If hoods be made of 
country blanketing they should be lined with cotton 
doth, so as to save the manes from being injured by 
the coarse woollen nuteriai. 

A suit of warm dothing can be made from an 
English pattern at a small cost. 

The use of warm dothing often irritates a horse 
which has a thin delicate skin. In such a case a light 
cotton sheet should be placed under the woollen suit. 

With well-bred horses rollers should be furnished, 
with breast-plates, to prevent them from working 
back. 

Bandages.— Horses that have done much work, 
and whose legs are inclined to fill, will generally 
require the aid of fiannd bandages to keep their limbs 
fine. The uses of these bandages ate to encourage 
insensible perspiration from the skin, to afford support 
to die tendons and ligaments, and, by pressure, to 
cause absorption. Th^ should be made of dose. 
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tliick flannel, similaf to tlut used for cricketing trou- 
sers. Serge should not be employed, as its texture 
is too harsh. They should be about 8 ft. long and 
4^ in. broad. “Bandages, specially nude, wifh a 
selvedge on each side, can be obtained &om any 
saddler. They are, however, often too short, too 
thin, and too wide. A bandage to be ready for 
immediate use should be wound up with tapes inside. 
When about to put it on, unroll 6 or 8 inches of it, 
and lay this loose portion obliquely across the outside 
of the leg, close to the knee, with the end reaching 
to about the centre of that joint, and the rolled-up 
part turned to the outside, and directed downwarcft 
and forwards. The bandaging should be continued 
down to, and around the fetlock and upper part of 
the pastern, and brought close up below the knee. 
The loose end is then turned down, and the folds of 
the bandage carried over it The tapes are tied a litde 
above the centre of the cannon bone. By this method 
no twists need be taken in the bandage, which will lie 
close." * 

When flannel bandages are used to give support 
during work, they should not be broader than 5 | in. 
In the book from which I have just quoted 1 have 
given a drawing to show their mode of adjustment. 
G}mmence by hying the loose end dhgonally across 
the fetlock, with its extremity a little below that 
joint ; then take about four turns round the leg, so 
that the bandage may come doM below the knee. 


♦ Nta ftr Htn^Ommrs^ the Mine cutfaoc. 
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take anotliet tom in a downwatd dkecdon, bring the 
loose end up and lay it flat against the bandaged part, 
and continue the turns over it. The loose end will 
now be firmly secured between the cloth on both 
sides. When put on according to this plan, the 
bandage cannot become undone unless the tape 
breaks. 

A good bandage for giving support is an elastic 
one, flo^e from the matedal used for side-spring boots, 
and of the same form as an ordinary l^dage, but 
somewhat shorter, so as to allow of its stretching. 
These bandages will not bear being rolled round the 
fetlock and pastern, for, if this be done, they will 
work loose. 

Cotton Wadding Bandages can be prepared 
and applied in the following manner: Take 2 yards of 
cotton wadding (which can be obtained from any 
draper) and cut it down the centre, so as to have two 
pieces of wadding, each z yards long and about 10 
inches wide. In some shops cotton wadding is sold in 
short pieces instead of in long rolls, which is the more 
convenient form for the purpose under consideration. 
Wrap the leg round with the wadding, one piece over 
the other, in the way shown in Fig i, and apply, 
rather loosely, a calico bandage (which can be got 
ready-made fcom any chemist or can be constructed 
out of a piece of unbleadied calico) about 6 yards long 
and 5 indies wide, so as to keq> the wadding in place, 
and put on tightly another and similar calico bandage, 
so as to afford firm and evenly distributed pressure 
on the 1^ and secure it by tapes, sewing, or by a 

c 
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8a£Bty-|>m. The wadding and bandages will then 
give tbe appeatance ^own in Fig. a. Widi this 
amount of wadding, diete is ptacti <^7 no danger of 
putting on the second band^ too d^itlf. I find 
that it is easier to distribute the pressure e \^7 with 
two bandages than with one. If cotton wadding 



Fig. 1. Fig. *. 


cannot be obtained substitute | lb. of ordinary cottmi- 
wool— the medicated kind will not do as well, because 
it has lost a large portion of its elasticity — and arrange 
it round the 1^, or use some similar material, such as 
sponge, wool, or moss. I have sometimes found, when 
using cotton-wool for the purpose in question, that its 
presence next the skin gives rise to irritation, probaUy 
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on account of the ptessute not being evenly distti- 
buted. Ibis untow^ tesult can be obviated by — ^in 
the first instance — wrapping the leg loosely round 
widi a piece of soft cotton cloth, or by putting on an 
ordinary flannel bandage and the cotton-wool 
over'it. 

Boots are worn to give support like bandages, and 
also to prevent the horse from hurting himself by 
** brushing or by otherwise striking his leg. For the 
former object, the boot may be made of strong boot 
elastic, and to lace at the side. The laces may be 
made of whipcord, or, better still, of strong waxed 
hempen thread. For “ brushing ” or “ sp^y-cut- 
ting ” leather guards should be sewn on to the inner 
side of the cloth. The same precaution may be used 
with cross-coimtry horses to protect their back tendons, 
especially when schooling. 

When putting on boots, care should be taken tha 
the upper and lower straps are buckled looser than the 
middle one, or pair, according as there are three or 
four of them. 

Bandages are best for support, boots for 
protection. 

Cloths ate commonly employed in England in- 
stead of bandages ; they are formed of stout “ box 
doth”, sewn down the side of the horse’s leg, and are 
not removed. I think bandages, which are properly 
put on, ate deddedly superior to them in every way, 
especially in die Polity they afford for hand-rubbing 
the legs (p. no). Besides, irritating substances picked 
up £tom the ground are apt to get inside the doth 
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and hiut the 1^. This is especially the case when 
animals are galloped on tan. 

Bedding. — ^Long, clean, wheaten straw famishes 
the softest and most comfortable bedding for the 
horse, especially if he be without clothing. Oat 
straw is brittle, and therefore does not last as well as 
that obtained from wheat. Horses rarely eat rice 
straw, but it is not economical to use as it very quickly 
breaks up. With respect to horses eating their 
bedding, see page 6o. 

To prevent a horse from eating his bedding, the 
straw may be damped, and kept in the sun a few days 
before using, so diat it may become too sapless and 
unpalatable to be chosen in preference to grass, while 
a layer of old bedding may kept on the top. Such 
cases of morbid appetite will generally call for medical 
treatment, if a full supply of salt and green food, such 
as carrots, lucem, etc., fail to correct the habit. 

Clxena straw makes excellent bedding, as it is soft, 
difficult to break, and unpalatable to most horses. 

The bedding should be carefully spread to make it 
as comfortable as possible for the horse, and should be 
banked up around the walls, to prevent the animal 
hurting himself when lying down, or when rolling. 
At the entrance to the box or stall, for appearance’s 
sake, the bedding should be arranged in a straight 
line, which may be finished off by a piece of plaited 
straw being stretched along it. 

Hard-worked horses should, if possible, have the 
bedding under them by day as well as by night, so that 
they may have every inducement to lie down and rest 
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themselves when diey choose. Besides, when the 
hotse stands on the bare ground, he will abstain £com 
staling longer than he ought to do, and, maybe, to an 
injurious extent. Most of us old Indians ^ow that 
a straw mat, expressively called in Hindustanee a 
sttttd paktt or cold mat, is the coolest thing on which 
to lie during the hot weather ; so we may infer that 
straw forms an equally grateful couch for the horse. 
While he is out at morning and evening work, the 
bedding should be removed, and dry straw should be 
substituted for any that may have become soiled or 
wet. 

A slight additional e]q>ense is the only objection to 
keeping the horse bedded down by day. 

I have found that sawdust makes a good substitute 
for straw, though I am inclined to think it takes some 
of the polish off the coat. “ Stonehenge ” remarks 
“that it soon heats when wetted with urine, and 
ammonia is given off profusely, so that great cate 
must be exercised to change it as soon as it becomes 
soiled.” 

When a horse has on a high-heeled shoe — as 
during treatment for sprain of the back tendons or 
suspensory ligaments, etc. — sawdust makes the best 
bedding, for it will not catch in the long calkins. 
Sawdust alone, without a raised shoe, enables a horse 
to assume a comfortable position for the injured 
limb. 

Sand forms a very cool bedding for horses, who 
generally show by frequently rolling on it that they 
like having it under them. Its use spoils the look of 
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the coat for die time bdng, on account of its absorUng 
a considerable part of the oil which is secreted by the 
glands of the skin, and serves to keq> the hair soft and 
pliable. A serious objection to the use of sand as a 
bedding is that some horses have a tendency to eat it, 
especially if it is sea-sand. Its consumption causes 
coUc, and sometimes death. 

Tai$ is an excellent material to put down in a loose 
box for a horse that is at all inclined to inflammation 
in the feet, provided that the syce is careful to remove 
the wet pordons immediately they become tainted. 
When tan is used as a bedding, the feet of the horse 
should be picked out at least four times a day, because 
the retention of tan in the feet readily causes 
thrush. 

Mangers. — ^Many years ago. Prof. Coleman di- 
rected, and with reason, that the feeding-trough should 
be placed on the ground, as that arrangement makes 
the horse assume the natural position in which he was 
intended to feed. I advocate this practice, because it 
obliges the animal to eat much slower than he would 
do were the manger in the usual position ; hence he 
will masticate his food more thoroughly. To carry 
out this principle still further, 1 would advise the use 
of a broad fee^g-box, in wMch the grain should be 
spread in a comparatively thin layer. Some horses, 
from infirmity, etc., will require the manger to be 
slightly raised, say a foot from the ground. 

Sheets may be used with advantage instead of 
mangers. They may be made of sacking (tat), and 
about a square yard in sixe. are laid on the 
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gioand, ttod the gtain is spread over them. They 
cost iitde, ate euily cleaned, and can be packed up in 
a small compass. I have always employ^ them with 
my own horses in India. 

Nosebags. — ^These articles should never be used, 
ezc^t when a proper manger is not obtainable, as on 
the march, etc. ; b^use they are uncomfortable to the 
horse, who, with one on, is apt to bolt his food or 
chuck it out : and he cannot help tainting his com with 
his breath and rejected saliva. Besides, it is difficult to 
keep nosebags clean and sweet. If used, they should 
be made of canvas or sacking, and not of leather ; 
should be deep, not too wide, and should narrow off 
to the bottom, so as to allow the animal, towards the 
end of his feed, to pick up readily the remaining grains 
of com without having to chudc the bag up. 

A common plan for preventing a horse from throw- 
ing com out of his nosebag is to tie a string at the place 
where each end of the head-strap is fixed to the bag, 
and then attach it just above one of the animal’s knees, 
at such a length that he cannot throw up his 
head. 

When nosebags are employed, horses should have 
something on which to rest them, for instance, a low 
wall, or a btmdle of hay. Dray horses may often be 
seen supporting their bags on their companions’ 
quarters. Without such aids the animal will be liable 
to spill his com in his attempts to get it into his 
mouth. 

Fomemtzmg Buckets and Shoes. — A couple of 
longTnarrow leather buckets for applying warm water 
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to horses* legs are useful in cases of accident. They 
should reach up to the knee, should be made of stout 
hide, and should be provided with wooden bottoms 
to preserve them from injury. Water at a temperature 
higher than that which the hand can comfortably bear 
should never be used in fomenting the horse's skin. 
A pair of shoes, with wooden bottoms, made of pliable 
leather, and reaching only to a little above the fetlock 
joint, can be k^t for poulticing the feet, when re- 
quired. Each shoe should be provided with a leather 
diong to close the mouth round the leg. Mashed 
turnips or carrots form an excellent poultice. 

Oat-bruising Machine. — eMachines which are 
provided with circular rollers should be employed 
for oats. 

Articles used in Grooming. — ^Each horse should 
be provided with a brush and curry-comb, a hoof- 
picker, mane-comb, three or four cotton rubbers, and 
a couple of wisps made of unprepared hemp. One 
pair of scrapers will be enough for a small stable. 

English boiy-hrusbes should be used in preference to 
those of country make. The bristles should be closely 
set, long, and moderately .soft, so as not to hurt the 
skin w^e cleansing it from scurf. Each rib of a 
cmy-comb should be made of wrought iron, and should 
be riveted at each end to the iron back. The teeth 
should be blunt, so that they may not unduly wear 
out the bristles of the brush. An ^erior kind has the 
ribs made in pairs from pieces of sheet iron turned up 
at the sides. These ribs quickly lose their shape, and, 
owing to the thinness of die me^ their teeth ate mudi 
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too sharp. Long, thin, copper swat-sen^St made 
with handles at each en^ are preferable to those of a 
semi-drcolar form, constructed with only one handle, 
as the latter ate hard and unyielding to the skin. 

Capital visps may be made from unprepared hemp 
(Hind. sm). 
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VARIETIES OF FOOD 

Oats— Gtoel — Gtam — KiUthee — Urud — Moong — Mote 
— Bazlcf — ^Indian com — Wheat — Gdces — ^Biao — ^Linseed 
— ^Rice — Suttoo — Goor — Carrots and other roots — Grass 
and hay — Straw and chaff— Oat hay and wheat hay — ^Kurhee 
— ^Bamboo leaves — ^Lucem — ^Milk — Stowage of grain. 

Oats.— This giain, when grown in India, possesses a 
fat htfger portion of husk to flour than that produced 
in England ; hence its lower value as an article of food. 
As the measure of the horse’s appetite is by bulk rather 
than by weight, the heavier the oat, the more valuable 
as a rule, does it become. Samples at 47 lbs., 4a lbs., 
and 5 a lbs. to the bushel will respectively yield about 
three-fotuths, one-half, and one-third flour, which 
proportions approximately give the nutritive values. 
Mr. Stewart {Stable Eeonomj) tersely describes 
sound English com as follows : “ Good oats are about 
one year old, plump, short, hard, rattling when poured 
into the manger, sweet, dean, free from chaff and dust, 
and weighing about 40 lbs. per bushel.” Although 
out Indian oats ate £ur bdow this standard, still th^ 
are mudi superior, as a food for horses, to any other 
grain which we can procure in India. This is especially 
so in^the case of Imd-worked animals, because they 
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can eat an almost unlimited quantity of oats without 
it disagreeing with them. On die conttaty, gtam and 
ktilH>eet given in amounts sufficient to supply the 
necessary nutriment, nearly always upset die digesdon, 
and induce a ** heated ** state of the system. 

In order to make up for the inferior quality of the 
oats, we may, with great advantage, supplement them 
by an addition of gram or hUlthte^ whi^ should not 
exceed a third of the whole amount. This practice 
is similar to that adopted in England of adding beans 
to the com, and is particularly applicable to old horses 
whose powers of assimilation are impaired. In Eng- 
land, new oats are rightly considered to be indigestible 
— an objection which may be removed by having them 
kiltt-driedi but in India they not do appear to be 
injurious to any great extent — a fact which may be 
accounted for by the extreme heat of the tropical sun. 
New Indian oats never present the soft pulpy 
appearance seen in new English oats. 

Oats should be given in a bruised state, for then 
the animal is obliged to chew it more thoroughly than 
if it were given whole, and the possibility of the grain 
passing through the horse in an undigested conffition 
is avoided. 

On the Bengal side, oats are principally grown in 
Titiroot, Dehra Doon, and the Meemt district. 

Gruel is best made by well mixing a pound of 
oatmeal with a quart of cold water, to which should 
be added three quarts of boiling water ; the whole 
being put to simmer over the fire and occasionally 
stirt^ up until it thickens. It should tiien be removed 
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and allowed to cool. It should be given to the horse 
in a lukewarm state, and of a consistency a little greater 
than that of milk. It may be flavour^ with a little 
salt, or sugar may be added to it, according to the 
horse's taste. 

Although gruel is generally regarded as a good 
“pick-me-up" for es^usted horses, it possesses 
comparativdy little merit in that respect, because the 
contained grain, after entering into the stomach, 
cannot be properly digested u^ess it is well mixed 
with saliva. As the secretion of saliva into the mouth 
is largely dependent on mastication, the more fluid 
a food is, the less saliva will accompany it into the 
stomach and intestines. 

Sugar, especially cane sugar, is the best of all 
restoratives for anir^s in a state of exhaustion, be- 
cause it can be absorbed into the system with little or 
no preliminary preparation by the digestive juices. 
Also, the more dred a horse is, the more torpid are his 
digestive organs. Therefore a solution of sugar is a 
far better restorative to a fatigued horse, supposing 
that the amotmt of sugar is eqi^ to that of the starch 
in the gruel. Two or three pounds of cane sugar 
dissolv^ in, say, half a bucket of cold water, is a 
much more refreshing drink for a dred or weak horse 
than a similar quandty of gruel. 

Gram (Ctfer arietinum ). — ^Ihis grain, known as 
cbmuaf is very commonly used throughout Northern 
India and the Bombay Presidency. It is objecdonable 
on account of its tendency to cause diarrhoea, and to 
induce a “ foul " ami ** l^ated " state of the system. 
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when given in large amounts, saf anything above 
lo lbs. daily. It is best used in combination with 
bran, oats, Indian com, barley, or rice in husk. Before 
being used, it should be at least seven or eight months 
old, and should be given in a broken state, and 
always dty. The practice of steeping gram in water 
is injurious. 

Km..THEE (Policbos biflorus) is extensively employed 
diroughout Madras and Bombay. It seems superior, 
as a food for horses, to cbtmna^ when either grain is 
used alone, and, in limited quantities, has an excellent 
effect on the general condition and coat. On account 
of the hardness of the husk, it has to be given in a 
boiled state. Only just enough water to cook it 
should be used, so that, when fully done, the fluid 
which remains over in the pot may be absorbed on 
cooling. The steam should be allowed to escape, so 
that the kiltbte may become as dry as possible, ^^en 
properly boiled, the interior of the grains should be 
dry and floury, like that of good and well-cooked 
potatoes. Kdlthee is very similar in its composition 
to gram, and may be used in the same combinations 
witib oats, etc. 

In the Bengal Presidency it is readily procurable at 
Hajeepore, which is near Patna, and also at different 
places in the North-West Provinces. Kdltbee which 
is grown in those parts does not appear to be as good 
as that produced in Madras. 

Ukud. — ^T his variety of is a food «>mmon 
among natives in Eastern Bengal, and more or less 
so in other parts of India. It is ektremely like 
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in composition and qualities, and is pi:q>axed in a 
similar manner. 

Both kilihet and irud are valuable when a diange of 
food is nece8sar7, especially when the animal is in poor 
condition, and bis skin out of order. 

Moong (Pbaseo/us radiatm\ boiled, and given like 
hUtbeif may be used with advantage when a change of 
food is required. Three or foiu; pounds of it may be 
mixed widi the horse’s other grain. 

Mon (pbaseolus aconitifolius). — K friend who has 
had a long experience among horses in India, 
tells me that equal quantities of mote zad gram ^ bruised 
and given raw, form an excellent food for horses. I 
would suggest the daily addition of from a to 4 lbs. 
of dry bran to this mixture, but have no personal 
acquaintance with the value of mote as an article of 
forage. 

Barley. — Next to oats, this grain is, in my opinion, 
the most suitable one for horses, which should be 
gradually accustomed to its use, for it is apt to disagree 
with them at first. It may be given raw and in a 
bruised state, or parched, which is probably the better 
plan, as the husk seems to possess an acrid principle, 
the dSects of which appear to be obviated by the process 
of parching. A native parcher (bbeirbbiinjd) will charge 
a few annas a maund (82 lbs.) for pardung. Boiled 
barley may also be used, especially for old horses. 
Barley should not be employed un^ it is at least a 
year old. 

A mixture of parched barley and gram, known as 
ardama^ is commonly sold in India. It is usually 
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fftade of iofeiiot gtain, and is always mote ot less 
adulterated with dirt and chafiF. 

Indian G>rn.— This grain, known as mukoMt 
is very cheap and plentiful in some parts — ^the Punjab, 
for instance. In Europe and America, maize is usually 
regarded as a food that, without the addition of other 
grain, is not sufficient for the requirements of hard- 
working horses. The results of experiments con- 
ducted on a large scale in France and Austria, as well as 
observations made by practical men in other countries, 
prove that, although horses readily take to maize as a 
food, digest it, and on it get fat and acquire glossy 
coats, they show a marked deficiency in vigour, speed 
and stamina to animals fed on oats. Professor 
BruchmflUer, who conducted a six months’ trial of 
feeding 5,200 horses partly on maize, came to the 
conclusion that it can ^ used to advantage only with 
horses that are not required to move out of a walk. 

Hiram Woodruff, the celebrated American tramer, 
thus writes : ** The grain should be oats of good 
quality. I do not let colts have com at all when 
young; and even to old horses I think it should be fed 
very sparingly. . . . Above all, avoid Indian com in 
all shapes for young colts. . . . Keep the com for 
the bullocks and hogs, and give oats to the horses.” 

The eiq>erience, however, of horse owners in South 
Africa — where Indian com and oat hay form the staple 
food for horses — places the food value of this gtain in 
a mote favourable light. The fact remains l^t the 
majority of South African mail-coach horses, whidh 
had to do 10 to xz miles stages over bad ground at a 
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fiut tate of ^>eed, got thcottgh thdt wotk well and 
in good condition on nothing but maize and oats oi 
wheat chaff. At the same time, it was tecognised 
by those in diatge of coadi and othet homes in that 
countty, that the addition of a few pounds of oats (tf 
of oat hay to the daily allowance of maize and chaff 
proved useful for imparting additional vigour to these 
animals. The coach horses — which were hardy, 
light-built animals of an average height of about 14 fas. 
2 in. — ^get about 18 lbs. of maize and about 5 lbs. of 
chaff, with an occasional feed of grass on the veldt. 

From my own observations made in South Africa, 
I have come to the conclusion that the quietness and 
want of spirit shown by the generality of horses in that 
country are, to a certain extent, due to the fact that 
Indian com forms a large proportion of their food. 

Maize may be given either whole, bruised, or 
soaked. To horses not accustomed to this grain, it 
is safest to give it bruised and mixed with either chaff 
or bran. In this state it might be slightly sprinkled 
with water, in order to keep down the dust which 
might arise from the finely divided particles, although 
I do not see any material benefit from this provision. 
If gradually brought on to its use, the grain may be 
given whole. Eating it in this state sometimes 
the animal’s mouth sore, in which case bruised 
should be substituted. I have heard of maize in cobb 
(or husk) being given after having been passed through 
a particular kind of machine that cut up the head of the 
com as well as the grain which it enclosed, and that this 
com b i na ti o n of grain and husk formed an 
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and easily digested food: it would certainly be an 
economi<^ one. In South Africa, although the best 
judges prefer to give the grain dry rather than damp, 
still, it is frequently i<aed after ^ving been soak^ 
overnight in a minimum of water, and then mixed 
with chaff. I do not see much objection to this prac- 
tice, for the chaff takes up so mu(^ of the remaining 
moisture, that there is but little danger of the horse 
swallowing the grain without first chewing it. The 
danger to be feared from the improper use of maixe 
is that it might produce colic. 

It would be useless to deny that both in Europe and 
in America, maize, when given as the only grain, has 
been proved to be an unsuitable food for horses that 
have to do hard, and especially fast work. The ques- 
tion naturally arises : w^t is the cause of the difference 
between maize used in those countries and maize in 
South Africa ? The correct answer to this is, I 
am convinced, that the difference does not lie in the 
respective values of the Indian com, but in the material 
with which it is given. South African chaff is exactly 
like tibben (J>. 6i), and consequently it forms an admir- 
able vehicle for the mealieSy in that it separates the 
particles one from another, and by its softness allows 
the animal to masticate them thoroughly, whether the 
grain be whole or broken. 

By fiTainintng the composition of maize (p. 69), 
we find that maize is exceptionally d^dent in mine^ 
matter (ash), a good supply of which is essential for 
maintaining the tissues, and especially the bones, in a 
state of health. Hence, in feeding hard-woddng 
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hotses on nuize, this gtain should be combined with 
a form of gtain food which is rich in mineral matter, 
such as bran, for instance. By referring to the table 
on page 69, we see that bran contains neatly three times 
more ash than maize, and nearly twice as much ash 
as oats. Acting on these data, I have tried the oq^ri- 
ment of feeding two hunters on equal quantities (by 
weight) of maize and bran during the past three years, 
and have obtained quite as good results as by feeding 
them on the best oats. Therefore, I strongly recom- 
mend the adoption of this combination to horse-owners 
in India. 

Wheat. — This grain is difficult of digestion, 
probably owing to the viscid nature of the gluten 
which it contains, preventing the difFerent digestive 
fluids — ^salit^, gastric juice, pancreatic juice, etc. — 
from permeating through its substance. This objec- 
tion could be more or less removed by the process of 
parching. Raw wheat given in large quantities is 
almost certain to gripe the horse. 

Mr. Stewart (Stable Economy) mentions that a 
quantity of wheat, not exceeding 4 lbs., may be sub- 
stituted for the same or a slightly larger amount of 
oats ; that it should always be given mixed with bran 
or duff ; and that it should be bruised in the same 
manner as oats. In South Africa, I have known 
it to be given, without producing any ill effects, 
three times a day, in quantities of a} lbs., and 
mixed with chaff. For examples of its combination, 
sec page 97. 

A couple of pounds of boiled wheat, in which a 
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little salt has been mixed, mxf be given at night when 
soft food is tequixed. 

Cakes (Hind, cbupatee) made from the following 
constituents ate often teUshed by delicate feeders : 


Flout 1 lb. 

Goot (tee ^.54) 4 oa. 

Ghee s „ 

Gallic I „ 


Bran. — ^English btan consists almost endtely of 
the envelope which sutrotmds the grains of wheat, the 
flour being nearly all removed. The outer portion 
of this envelope is indigestible, and acts mechanically 
as a gende la^dve, while the inner layer (according 
to M^e Mouri^) has the same property as diastase 
in converting starch into sugar, and consequendy aids 
in the process of digestion. English bran is therefore 
of its^ rmsuitable as a food. Indian bran, on the 
contrary, owing to imperfect manufacture, retains a 
considerable pordon of the flour, which supplies 
nutriment ; so that horses, doing slow work, may be 
kept in good condidon on 10 or iz lbs. of it alone, 
without other grain. Given even in these quanddes, 
it hardly ever purges a horse. On the contrary, if an 
animal gets foul ” and “ loose ” from too mudi com, 
nothing is better than to keep him simply on dry bran 
and grass for a few days ; after which time his dung 
will become well formed and healthy-looking. 

Dry bran seems to have a binding ^ect, or, at least, 
one opposed to a lax condidon of the bowels. This is 
probably owing to a healthy acdon of the stomach and 
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i&testmes being induced hj bulk being given to the 
food, without the addition of a large proportion of 
nutriment which would have a stimulating effect. 

Wet bran, in the form of a mash, is a la^ve. 

I am very partial to the use of bran for hacks and 
ordinary horses, when oats are not used, and would 
advise dut 3 or 4 lbs. of it be given daily in a dry state. 
If we turn to page 70 we shaJl see that bran contains 
a large amount of mineral matter, of which a compara- 
tively large proportion consists of phosphorus, which 
is cssentM to the growth and development of the 
various tissues. 

With racehorses and others, the custom is to give a 
bran nush every Saturday night, or oftener, as the case 
may demand. Instead of a simple bran mash, I prefer 
to give one to which linseed has been added. 

Brott Mashes are made as follows : — After scalding 
a stable bucket with boiling water, put into it about 
3 lbs. of bran, with an ounce of salt, and pour in as 
much boiling water as the bran will take up, which will 
be about equ^ to the weight of the bran itself, calculat- 
ing the gallon of water to weigh 10 lbs. The mash 
should then be well covered, so as to keep in the 
steam, and should beieft to stand for a quartet of an 
hour, or twenty minutes. 

Bran ami Lmseed Mashes . — ^Boil slowly from i to 
lbs. of linseed, for two or three hours, till the grains 
become soft, allowing only just sufficient water, so 
that at the end of the time it may, when the linseed is 
cooked, soak up a couple of pounds of bran, which is 
hen mked in and the whole coveted up, as before 
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descdbed. The thicket the mash, the readier will the 
horse eat it 

Linseed. — ^This grain is the seed of the flax 
plant. It contains a large percentage of oil and is ver 7 
useful for flittening horses that are low in flesh. 
It improves the condition of the coat in a marked 
manner and has a peculiarly soothing effect on the urin- 
ary organs. A linseed mash is the usual form in which 
it is given. If the making of this causes too much 
trouble, a quartet of a pint of the oil, mixed through 
the com daily, may be substituted. Linseed is most 
beneficial in cases of a disordered state of the skin, 
difficulty in staling, and diseases of the organs of 
breathing. 

Owing to the careless method of saving which is 
adopted by cultivators in India, the linseed that is sold 
in ^e bazaar usually contains a large proportion of 
mustard seed (Hind, surson)^ which is a sm^, round, 
light-yellow se^ and may readily recognised by the 
taste it gives on being chewed. It should be carefully 
separated from the Ikseed ; for, if it be consumed by 
the horse, it may have an injurious effect on his diges- 
tive and Tuinary organs. Rape and hempseed are also 
found in linseed. The former is a black seed of about 
the same size and shape as mustard seed. The latter 
is an oval and somewhat flattened seed, about half the 
size of a grain of wheat ; and is of a light brown colour. 
A moderate consumption of rape and hempseed will 
cause no ill effect to the animal. 

Unsetd Tea may rq>lace water as a drink, when 
it is necessary to give linseed, and when the horse will 
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not take it teadily in other forms. It may be made by 
boiling half a pound of linseed in two gallons of water 
for a couple of hours. The fluid should then be 
strained oS. and allowed to cooL 

Rice. — ^In some parts of India, especially in Eastern 
Bengal, rice in husk, commonly cdled paddj (Hind. 
dlm)t is much used, after it has been kept for one 
season. It is given raw and in a broken state. It 
forms a fairly good food. A mixture of one part of 
gram to two of rice is an excellent one for feeding 
purposes. Rice, without the husk, is quite unsuitable 
for horses. 

Kice-water (Hind, kanjei)^ is most useful in cases of 
superpurgation, etc. It may be prepared by boiling a 
pound of rice in two gallons of water for a couple of 
hours. If time be of consequence, and boiled rice be 
at hand, a sufficient amount may be taken, and well 
macerated between the fingers in warm water, the whole 
being brought to the boil, and then allowed to cool. 

SuTTOO. — ^This, mixed with water, is the Indian 
substance for gruel. It is usually composed of finely- 
ground parched gram and barley ; but is sometimes 
made from Indian com alone. It is always given in 
cold water, i lb. to half a bucket being the usual pro- 
portions. The horse gets his suttoo and water b^ore 
his morning feed. I luve never been able to discover 
any benefit to arise from its constant use. Syces are 
very partial to the practice of giving it : but more for 
their own sakes thsm that of dieir horses. 

Gooe. — From one to two pounds of this kind dl 
unrefined sugar, given daily as a bmu hwdtt^ is useflil 
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£ 6 t getting horses into condition, and for tempting die 
appetite of delicate feeders. 

Carrots Ajsrn other roots contain but a small 
amount of nutriment compared to their bulk ; hence 
they are inapplicable for forming a large proportion 
of ^e food of horses which are called upon to do &st 
work. They have a good effect on the animal’s 
general health, as they supply the system with certain 
important salts which tend to preserve the fluidity 
of the blood and to build up tissue. They are especially 
useful when the system is in a feverish condition, for 
then, owing to the increased waste of tissue, the blood 
becomes loaded with impurities and abnormally thick. 
They come into season during the autumn, and may, 
with great benefit, be given in quantities of 6 or 7 lbs. 
daily ; a or 3 lbs. will be sufficient for racehorses. 

Carrots are the best toots for horses, and, next to 
iibsm, parsnips. Swedes may also be given. Horses in 
South Africa often get pumpkins as green food. Other 
roots may be given, in a boiled state, to animals used 
for slow draught. 

“ Carrots also improve the state of the skin. They 
form a good substitute for grass, and an excellent 
alterative for horses out of condition. To sick and 
idle horses they render com unnecessary. They ate 
beneficial intdl chronic diseases of the organs connected 
with breathing, and have a marked i^uence upon 
chronic cough and broken wind. They are service- 
able in diseases of the skin. In combination with oats, 
they restore a worn-out horse mudi sooner than oats 
alone.” (Stewart.) 
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Df. Voelcker points out tliat die nuttidve value of 
dideient toot-ciops depends largely upon their state of 
maturity ; diat unripe roots are not alone poor in sugar 
—hence their decreased value — ^but also contain a 
number of organic adds (notably oxalic add), and 
imperfectly elaborated nitrogenous substances, whidi 
appear to be the cause of their imwholesomeness ; that 
tte leaves of their roots contain a £u: larger proportion 
of oxalic add than does the root itself— hence, the 
scouring effect produced when the leaves are given — 
and that moderate-sixed and well-matured roots are 
far more wholesome than monster ones. 

Grass and Hat.— I am convinced, from long ex- 
perience, that the maintenance of good condition in 
the horse is much more dependent on the proper supply 
of grass than on that of com. 

The following are the best Indian grasses : 

Doob (Cjmodofi tiacty/on), called bunyake in Madras, 
is generally regarded as the typical form of good Indian 
grass. It is that peculiar root-grass which grows on, 
or rather in, the surface of most sandy soils, and 
spreads itself as a creeper, so that it has to be rooted up 
{ebeeUi) with a sort of trowel, which is called in 
Hindustanee a kihrpa. When cultivated in good soil 
it looses its creeping character, and grows like 
English meadow grass; to which, I think, it is 
superior. 

“ Difftaria semgdnaUs (called jemwa in Hindustanee, 
and poUaong in the Punjab) is an excellent forage grass, 
and makes first-rate hay. 

**In the Himalyas the finest of all grasses, superior 
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even to is a kind called mamara by the nathres, 
and Pemusetum trifionm by English botanists. 

** Speat glass (Heteroj^gM emtortus)^ called lam in 
the Punjab, is also veiy common in some paits of the 
country. The speats aie long barbed processes at the 
end of the seed-<x)vers. It is good fodder if given 
before the spears form ; and even afterwards horses 
will thrive upon it, if it is well beaten so as to shake 
them off.” (Meyiick.) 

When the grass is brought in it should be opened 
out, carefully picked, dried in the sun for a day or 
two, as may be deemed necessary, and beaten, in order 
to get rid of the dust and earth that may adhere to its 
roots, before it is given. The grass-cutters should 
not be allowed to wash it, as they are inclined to do, 
before bringing it in with the object of making it look 
fresh and green, and, sometimes, to make it weigh 
heavy ; for doing so is apt to dissolve out a portion of 
the sap, and will render the grass liable to ferment if 
kept tied up for a few hours. Besides, there is always 
danger of disease germs being conveyed to the grass 
from the water in which it may have been washed ; 
for the filthiest pool will be considered by the grass- 
cutters quite good enough for this purpose. “It 
should be an invariable rule never to feed horses on 
grass grown in swamps, on account of the numerous 
lower forms of animal and vegetable life found in 
stagnant water. Homed cattle living on swampy 
land ate particularly liable to anthrax ; and there is 
no doubt but that this very fatal disease, called in 
India Laodiaaab fever (a form of anthrax), is often 
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caused by horses either drinking stagnant water, or 
eating grass grown in it. Worm in die eft also 
appears to be produced in the same way.” (Meyrick.) 

I have abridged the following remarks on grass 
and hay from a paper by M. L. Grandeau, which 
appeared in the Jour^ i^Agriadture Prati^ : 

Growing grass possesses a waxy envdope, which 
protects the sugar, albumen, and other soluble com- 
pounds contained in it, from being dissolved by 
moisture and rain. When the grass is cut, this varnish 
gradually wears away, and if the grass be eiqposed to 
wet, it will then lose a considerable portion of its 
nutritive elements, especially if this envelope be 
bruised in any way. As long as the plant lives, it 
cannot be the seat of fermentation, which process is 
caused by the nitrogenous matters coming in contact 
with the sugar and water, on the breaking up of the 
different cells which compose the substance of the 
grass. During fermentation, the non-nitrogenous 
matters are turned into sugar, then into alcohol, and 
finally into carbonic acid, which is set free into the 
atmosphere in the form of gas. Thus, fodder which 
has b^ submitted to active fermentation soon loses 
most of its nutritive properties. When grass is cut, 
if the weather is fine and warm, so that desiccaticm 
takes place rapidly, the proportion of moisture soon 
fidls so low that fermentation cannot take place. The 
hay remains upon the ground and cannot easily become 
heated, even though in reality it contains more water 
than fodder harvested in bad condition. Hie mote 
rapidly hay is turned to the sun, the less will it be 
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broised ; and the gieener it is, the better it will resis) 
fermentation when it is stored. Nevertheless, it 
dBten happens diat a too rapid preparation injures 
fodder and in a good year hay appears to be saved in 
fine condition, when in reality it is not. If hay be 
completely dried in the sun it will not heat. A slight 
fermentation, far from being deleterious, is often very 
useful ; in fact, we know that, in such a case, certain 
aromatic principles are produced which render fodder 
more sapid and perhaps even more nourishing. As 
IcMQg as the green colour remains, the hay has lost 
none of its quality. When it is much heated, it turns 
brown. Some cultivators prefer brown to green 
hay, and it is certain that the former frequently has 
mote flavour and smell than the latter. Although 
horsiK may prefer brown hay, it is not at all desirable 
to leave siifiicient moisture in the fodder at the time 
it is housed to turn it brown ; because the loss result- 
ing from fermentation is not counterbalanced by the 
slight aromatic smell it acquires. 

Grass lands, unless of exceptional richness, require 
to be manured in order to keep up the quality, as well 
as the quantity, of the grass produced. Poor and. 
impoverished land produces very inferior fodder. 
On the other hand, as pointed out by Mr. H. S. 
Thompson (Jo$raa/ of the 'Bjoyal Affiadtural Socittyt 
187a), if land be treated with an excess of manure rich 
in nitrogenous matters, as guano and nitrate of soda, 
the luxuriant grass thus produced will be of inferior 
quality, and will prove unwholesome. The same 
remark applies m carrots and other roots. 
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Straw and Chaff. — When hotses ate fed in the 
ordinary way, on com and hay, or on com and grass, 
diete is no objection to allowing them to eat wheat 
or oat straw, which, if they be dut way inclined, they 
will generally select from their bedding, ^^eat 
and oat straw ate more easily digested than barlqr 
straw ; all three kinds being better than rice straw. 
I have noticed that in England some horses will not 
thrive unless they are allowed to eat a portion of their 
straw bedding. This is probably owing to the fact 
that, for the digestion of the highly-nutritious food 
upon which they are fed, they require an additional 
amount of bulk, which the straw supplies. In India, 
sufficient bulk will generally be obtained from the grass 
which the animal consumes. Although “ long straw ” 
may be a useful adjunct to grass or hay, as a food, I 
do not think it advisable to give it alone and in large 
quantities, with the com ; for it will then be liable to 
produce obstinate constipation. Its consumption, 
to the exclusion of hay or grass, is supposed to be a 
fruitful cause of roaring among Scotch cart-horses. 
The breaking or cutting up of straw into small pieces 
seems greatly to increase its food value when given 
with grain ; apparendy on account of the “chaff** 
fiidlitating more thorough mastication of the com by 
separating the grains or particles of the com one from 
another, and by more evenly distributing the pressure 
of the teeth on them. We may readily see that, for 
the performance of this work, it is bet^ to have the 
different pieces of diaff soft than hard, although die 
softness should be obtained by bruising or tearing. 
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and not by the application of moistuxe. In Egypt, 
Syxia, Atabia, and other Asiatic countries, the cl^ 
is formed from wheat or barley straw which is broken 
up into small pieces and is thoroughly bruised by 
the native threshing machine (Arabic, nonff), and is 
then called ttbben. A mixture of barley and 
forms the staple food of vast numbers of Eastern 
horses, which, except on rare occasions, get no other 
forage, and which keep in excellent conation on it. 
Horses would not thrive as well on ordinary chopped 
straw, thus given, as on tibben. A similar practice 
is carried on in South Africa, where the chaff is made 
principally from wheat straw, which is bruised and 
broken up into small pieces during the process of 
threshing, performed by horses and mules trampling 
upon the stalks of com. In places where this bruis^ 
chaff could not be obtained, it would be very useful 
to have a special machine which could bruise and 
break up the straw in this manner, were it desired to 
use straw as a food for horses. 

Oat Hat and Wheat Hat. — Oat hay is largely 
iised in the Australasian Colonies and in South Africa, 
where it is called forage’*, either as an addition to or 
as a substitute for ordinary hay or grass. The oats 
for this purpose are cut when the grain has just lost 
its milkiness, and when the green stalk is beginning 
to turn in colour ; the object being to get as muc^ 
flour in the grain as possible, without lowing the 
stalk to become hard and dry. We must remember 
that should the grain be allowed to ripen, the sheaves 
would bear transport badly, for even a moderate 
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degxee of shaking would then cause a latge pn^t* 
tion of die gtain to fall out of the eats. In South 
Africa, oat hay frequendy replaces hay and grass 
entirely in the feeding of horses — and with good 
results. Racehorses in that country are fed entirely 
on forage ” (as a substitute for hay) and oats, in 
which case about six inches of the lower end of the 
stalks of the oat hay are cut off. I must, however, say 
from personal esperience that I do not think that 
racehorses trained on this food show as good con- 
dition as those which are prepared in India on iiiob 
grass and oats ; notwithstanding that the Indian oats 
are inferior in quality to those grown in South Africa. 
I am therefore of opinion that although oat hay is a 
valuable adjunct (as I have often proved it to be) to 
doob grass, it is not altogether a satisfactory 
substitute. 

Wheat hay, prepared like oat hay, can be used in 
place of the latter, though it is not as good. Green 
oats or green wheat may be used as green food for 
horses, in the same way as lucem, etc., would be 
employed. 

KuRBEB. — Kurbet, which is the stalks of Indian 
millet, called in Hindustanee,yyw«r (HoUsu sor^mmt 
or Swr^tm vulgare), or byra (Patficum spicatum\ may 
be given, without being prq>ared in any way, in 
quantities of about 25 lbs. dsdiy, as a substitute for 
grass for feeding and bedding, when grass is scarce. 
/ir'wdT is known in Madras as cbobm. 

Bamboo Leaves. — ^In some parts of 
Bengal these leaves ate used as a substitute for grass. 
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which puipose th^ answer fidrl7 well; although, 
sometimes, they have too laxative an effect. 

Lucesn. — ^Lucetn forms the best green crop for 
use during the hot weather. The seeds are readily 
procumble, and the plant, as a rule, grows well in 
India, provided it gets a sufficiency of water. When 
out of work, 8 or 9 lbs. of it will be a good allowance 
for each horse ; half to be given after the morning 
feed, the rest during the afternoon. It is advisable to 
dry it for half an hour or so in the sun before the horse 
eats it. 

Milk. — ^For sick or delicate horses, milk is often 
most valuable, and they will seldom refose it. Sweet 
skim-milk is preferable to new milk, which, from being 
too rich, is very apt to purge the horse. A couple 
of gallons may be given daily. To correct any ten- 
dency it might have to produce diarrhoea, the milk 
should be boiled in a clean vessel, care being taken 
not to smoke it during the process. Sugar or a 
little salt may be added. 

Stowage of Grain. — Grain may be kept sweet, 
and free from the attacks of tats and mice, in large 
earthen jars (Hind, mufka). They will hold about 
600 lbs., are very cheap, and can be easily procured. 

Bags, capable of holding about a ton, may be 
employed. Each bag should be placed on a wooden 
stand. There is generally some diiHculty about 
protecting them from the attacks of vermin. 

Native grain-sellers generally use receptacles (Hind. 
kDtbte\ made of thin l^unboo wicker-work pWtered 
over with clay, or with day and cow-dung. 
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If a latge qoantitjr of gtain has to be stowed away, 
a gtanaty may be consttucted as follows : Ttace (» 
the ground a circle of about i6 feet in diameter, and 
build on its drcumfuence twelve or thirteen brick 
pillars, say i8 indies square and feet high, and, at 
its centre, a circular pillar of the same height, and about 
three feet in diameter. On these pillars construct a 
boarded floor, and build on it a strong bamboo 
wicker-work house, 9 or 10 feet high. This is 
plastered over, a small door is left at the top, and a 
light thatched roof is put over the whole. A house as 
described would hold about 25 tons of oats and would 
cost little to build. 

Measms and Weights of Gram . — ^A Bengal mem 
{Anglice maund) is about 82 lbs. In England the 
following measures are used : 

4 quarterns (quarts) . . . . i ^on. 

4 ^ons I busbcL 

8 bushels i quarter. 

A quartern or feed of oats weighs about 2| lbs. 



CHAPTER IV 


SKETCH OF THE THEORY OF FOOD AND NUTRITION 

Composidon of the body — ^Waste of tissue — Reput of waste — 
Analysis of forage— Analysis of the ash ot various plants 
and seeds — ^Nitrogenous food— Fat, starch, and sugtu in 
food — ^Heat supply — ^Mineral substances — ^Husk of grain — 
Bulk in food — ^ecdon of food — Hay and grass-^teen 
food — ^Variety in food — Salt — ^Relations of cold, heat, and 
clothing to food — ^Masticadon and digesdon — ^Funcdoiu 
performed by the blood— Appedte — Imuence of an ard- 
skaal state ot life — ^Prepatadon of food. 

Composition of the Body.— Nearly four-fifths of the 
body of the horse is composed of water, the remainder 
being made up of various organic and inorganic 
compounds. The former may be subdivided into 
substances containing nitrogen — a gas which exists 
mixed with oxygen in the atmospheric air — and sub- 
stances which are wanting in that element. The 
latter comprise the difiierent mineral matters of the 
system, such as common salt, the carbonate and 
phosphate of lime, and carbonic acid, with traces of 
ammonia. The non-nitrogenous compounds may be 
put under two classes ; namely, fats, and saccharine 
substances (carbohydrates), such as milk and 
sugar. 

Every tissue of the body which is employed in 

65 B 
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the petfoxmance of kbout — such as the musdes, 
tendons, nerves, glands, etc. — ^is composed of sub- 
stances that come under the nitrogenous group; 
**even the non-cellular licpiids passing out into ^ 
alimentary canal at various points — which have so 
great an action in preparing the food in different 
ways — are not only nitrogenous, but the constancy 
of this implies the necessity of the nitrogen, in order 
that these actions shall be performed.” (Parkes.) 
White of egg (albumen) is a funiliar example of this 
group. These nitrogenous substances consist of car- 
bon— of which charcoal is a well-known form — ^hy- 
drogen and oxygen — ^the two constituents of water — 
combined in various proportions with nitrogen, and, 
in the case of albuminous substances, with a small 
amoimt of sulphur. 

Both the fats and saccharine matters are composed 
of certain combinations of carbon, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. In the latter, the two last-mentioned elements 
are united in the proportion that forms water, so that 
sugar and starch may be regarded as a combination 
of carbon with that fluid ; but in the former there is 
a small amoimt of oxygen. The fat, which is depos- 
ited as a layer immediately under the skin, serves to 
maintain the internal temperature of the body, by the 
fact of its being a bad conductor of heat. Fat also 
acts as a natural elastic cushion to various parts of 
the system, as, for instance, at the back of the eyeball, 
above the homy frog, and around the joints. 

Dr. Gupenter remarks that ** the muscular, ner- 
vous, and glandular tissues ate not composed (ff 
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albofflinous substances alone; they contain, as an 
essential constituent of theit stiuctuie, a certain por- 
tion of fat, without which their composition would be 
imperfect, and the performance of their functions 
impossible.** Such fat, he points out, must therefore 
be regarded as a tissue-former, and not alone a sup- 
plier of heat, although it will serve in the latter capacity 
on becoming broken up. 

Waste of Tissue. — ^Every tissue of the body has 
a certain limited time for existence (a period which 
is directly shortened by exercise), after which it becomes 
broken up, and is absorbed into the blood. In order 
to remove these effete and deleterious matters, the 
system is provided with various excretory organs, 
such as the lungs, kidneys, etc. During respiration, 
the oxygen, which is absorbed from the air by the blood 
vessels in the air cells of the lungs, is carried through 
the various parts of the body, so that it may break up 
the effete tissue by combining with the carbon to form 
carbonic acid, wUch the blood, at the completion of 
its circuit, conveys to the lungs, to be by them e]q>eUed 
into the atmosphere. 

A small amount of carbonic acid is eliminated by 
the skin. 

We may roughly eiq)ress the oxidation of the 
various tissues as follows : 

I. Fat + oxygen = carbon + hydrogen + 
oxygen + oxygen = carbonic acid + 
water. 

a. Sugar + oxygen = carbon + water -H 
oxygen = carbonic add + ^ter. 
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). Albumen + oxygen = carbon + hydrogen 
+ nitrogen + oxygen + oxygen = car- 
bonic add + water + degi^ed nitro- 
genous matters, such as urea, etc. 

The carbonic add, as stated, is got rid of by means 
of the lungs, which, together with the kidneys and 
skin, eliminate water; the degraded nitrogenous 
matters and broken-up mineral substances being 
excreted by the kidneys. 

Rjspaik op Waste. — ^In order to supply material 
for the repair of the constant waste e^rienced by 
the system, the animal must have food which shall 
answer the following conditions: — 

I. It must contain a proper proportion of the 
dements necessary for ^e building up of 
the new tissue. 

a. It must be digestible. 

5. It must be of suifident bulk for the stomach 
and intestines to act on it. 

4. It must be palauble. 

Grain, grasses, and roots, used in suitable propor- 
tions, answer the above conditions. As chemistry 
enables us to analyse these foods we may, by its aid, 
approximatdy judge of their respective nutritive 
^^ues. The following tables may serve as a guide 
to the reader: 
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Analysis op Foraoi. 

Cmpikdjrm Mr of Drs. Voilcktr^ Parkts, Lstbik^^ mid 

Profijsorj Woiff mid Kmp. 
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Analtsu OP TUB Ash, mx»ooo Paris, otVauods Plants and Sbbds, iiadb 
BT Propbmom Wolff and Knop. 



Aik. 

PotailL 

Soda. 

UOM. 

. «- 

nt/Mptmim 

Sflka. 

Young meadow RtMi 

10.7 

11.6 

0.4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

Green luoem 


17.6 

4.5 

0.2 


**3 

0.4 

RTesrait .. 
Meadow hay 


11.5 

66.6 

3 ** 

17.1 

0.9 

4*7 

1.6 

7*7 

*•7 

4*1 

8.4 

* 9*7 

Luoem hay 


60.0 

15.2 

0.7 

28.8 

5 -* 

1.2 

Barley straw 


43-9 

9*3 

2.0 


**9 

25.6 

Oat straw .. 


44.0 

9*7 

2*3 

J.6 

1.8 

21.2 

WhMtftnw 


42.6 

4*9 

1.2 

2.6 

2*3 

28.2 

Barley 


21.8 

4.8 

0.6 

0.5 

7-2 

3-9 

Beans 

• s 

20.6 

12,0 

0.4 

**3 

XI. 6 


Bran 

• • 

55.6 

* 3*3 

0*3 

2.6 

28.8 

0.6 

Carrots 

• a 

8.8 

3*2 

**9 

0.9 

i.i 

0.2 

Linseed 


52.1 

10.4 

0.6 

2.7 

13*0 

0.4 

Maixe 


12.5 

3*3 

0.2 

0.3 

3*3 

0*3 

Millet 


59 -* 

4*7 

0.4 

0.4 

9 ** 

20.5 

Oats 


26.4 

4.2 

x.o 

1.0 

3*3 

12.3 

Paddy .. 


69.0 

12.7 

**3 

3*5 

52.6 

0.4 

Peas 


24.2 

9.8 

0.9 

1.2 

8.8 

0.2 

Rice 

s • 

3*4 

0.8 

0.2 

O.I 

1*7 

O.I 

Wheat 

• • 

* 7*7 

J*S 

0.6 

0.6 

8.2 

0*3 


Iron o xide , geoertUy pxesent to the extent of less than one per cent., is 
omitted ; also, msgnesit, sulphur, etc., which ate found in stiU smaller 

quantities. 


In the foregoing table, the analysis of oats is that 
of good English com, which, I may say, does not 
contain more than half the proportion of woody 
fibre found in the Indian variety. 

Owing to the indigestibility of bran, its nutritive 
value is not in accordance with its chemical composi- 
tion. This want of agreement is also apparent in 
other foods, notably in wheat and potatoes. The 
portions of bran which cannot be digested serve a 
useful purpose in giving bulk to the food, and in 
stimulating the digestive canal by the slight mechan- 
ical irritation whi^ its presence causes. 
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The nittogenous matters contain from 154 to 
16.5 per cent, of nitrogen. (Parkes.) 

Nitrogenous Food — ^llie natural waste of nitro- 
genous tissue is accelerated by exertion, though to a 
far smaller extent than is that of fat. From the analy- 
sis of the urine of men, taken while they were under- 
going violent exertion, it was observed that there 
was but a small increase in the waste of nitrogenous 
products, which, as before remarked, are excreted 
by the kidneys. Experience, however, demonstrates 
the necessity, in such cases, of an adequate supply 
of nitrogen, as may be seen by the good results 
obtained from the addition to oats of beans, in 
England — or of gram, or kMtbtt, in India— espec- 
ially, when, from old age, or illness, the horse’s powers 
of assimilation are diminished. Such a diet, however, 
should be carefully regulated, for an over-supply 
is apt to upset the animal’s digestion, and to poison 
his blood by causing it to become filled with an 
excess of deleterious nitrogenous products, which 
the excretory organs will be unable to eliminate with 
sufficient rapidity. We may often witness the bane- 
ful effects — ^in the form of diarrhoea, filled legs, and a 
general “ heated ” state of the system — of the con- 
sumption of too much gram, or hiltbee. 

Fat, Starch, and Sugar m Food. — ^These con- 
stituents are, by the process of digestion, utilised in 
the formation of fat ; the first named being absorbed 
without undergoing any organic change. Its excess 
is ^t, especially during idleness, to cause derange- 
ment of t^ liver, frcmi its accumulating to an injurious 
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extent in the cells of that organ ; and also tends to 
produce fitty infiltration and degeneration of various 
tissues, rendering them unable to bear the strain of 
violent exertion. Too large a supply of sugar also 
acts in a similar but less energetic manne r. An 
excess of starcb appears to exert litde or no injurious 
effect ; for what is not required seems to be harmlessly 
eq>elled with the dung. Thus, we see that the bad 
results of an excess of either fat, sugar, or starch are 
in a direct proportion to the ease with which they 
are assimilated. When an animal is in poor condition, 
the value of these foods is in the same ratio. 

Nitrogenous matters are also capable of forming 
fat : for in them we find the necessary carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen. This process of obtaining fat from 
nitrogenotis food probably takes place to a far slighter 
degree among the herbivora thw among the carni- 
vora, whose bodily weight and internal temperature 
can be sustained on a diet of lean meat alone. 

When long-distance walking and swimming came 
into vogue years ago it was thought that concen- 
trated food, of a highly nitrogenous nature, was the 
most suitable for the athlete while attempting such 
feats. The fallacy of diis was proved by evidence ; 
for it was found that incomparably greater trials of 
endurance were performed under a regimen rich in 
fiat, than under the old system of training on lean meat 
and dry bread. This was notably shown in the case 
of Gale, while walking 1,500 miles in 1,000 hours ; 
for his diet consisted of ordinary meat, buttered toast 
and bread, eggs, etc. Gale, it must be remembered. 
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while petfoxmiiig his lematkable feat, walked i| 
miles at the commencement of each consecudve hout. 
In the daj^ of our forefathers. Captain Barclay aston> 
ished the athletic world by walking i,ooo miles in z,ooo 
hours.' He, however, by having been allowed to do 
a mile at the end of one hour, and another at the com- 
mencement of the next hour, was able to procure, 
between his tasks, more than double the length of 
rest which was given to the Cardiff man. Weston, 
the pedestrian, was, I believe, one of the first to 
demonstrate in England the advantages of this 
system. Webb, the Channel swimmer, too, was 
another instance. Indian wrestlers, who always train 
on a diet rich in fat, have for ages worked on true 
physiological principles. I am convinced that the 
fact of modem feats of endurance, totally eclipsing 
the performances done in former days, is imunly 
owing to a larger supply of fat and starch having been 
introduced into the diet of athletes. This lesson we 
should utilise in the case of hard-worked horses. 
Unfortunately, our choice of food here is but small, 
when we are limited in the matter of expense, except in 
the case of linseed, which is a very suitable article. 
We might, however, in some cases supplement it 
with milk, eggs, (clarified butter), zxA goer (unre- 
fined sugar). 

We find that, for the maintenance of health, a man 
requires in his food a supply of fat as well as starch, 
and that the former cannot be replaced altogether 
by the latter. The horse, it appears, is more inde- 
pendent of a supply of £it in his diet ; but whether it 
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can be dispensed with altogether is a question I am 
unable to answer. The £ict, however, o( the exis- 
tence of a certain, though varying, proportion of 
in the natural food of the animal, indicates its value, 
if not its absolute necessity. In the daily diet, given 
by Dr. Parkes, for a man performing very laborious 
work, we find that the fat is to the starch and sugar as 
one is to four. The proportion for a horse (m a full 
supply of oats and hay is about one to sixty. 

In food for horses, it appears that sugar may be 
entirely rq}laced by starch, though the converse of 
this does not hold good. 

Heat Supply. — ^The constant oxidation of carbon 
and hydrogen — attended by the formation of carbonic 
add and water — ^in the various tissues is accom- 
panied by the evolution of heat, which serves to sus- 
tain the internal temperature of the body of the horse 
at about loo.j F. During exercise there is a propor- 
tionate increase in the amotmt of tissue broken up 
by these chemical combinations taking place; but 
the greater portion of the excess of heat appears to be 
utilised by its becoming converted into motion, 
for we find that aftor rapid movement, which is 
necessarily accompanied by considerable waste of 
tissue, there is but a very slight increase in the tem- 
perature of the body, lliis is in accordance with the 
fact that heat and motion are but modifications, 
though under different forms, of force. 

Mineral Substances. — These, with the excep- 
titm of common salt, ate obtained in ample su& 
CMuy from die various grasses. Com contains diem 
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in a faf smaller proportion (p. 70): hence the 
necessity of the former food. We may observe, 
as before remarked, that bran contains a large propor- 
tion of phosphorus, which is an indispensable factor 
in all the functions of life. 

The phosphates of lime and magnesia, the carbon- 
ate of lime, and silica are the chief agents that give 
solidity to the bony skeleton. The phosphate and 
carbonate of soda ** would seem to have as their 
chief purpose the maintenance of the alkalinity of the 
blood, on which depends not merely the solubility 
of its albumen, but the facility of its passage through 
the capillaries, and the readiness with which its com- 
bustive materials are oxidised, whilst they also increase 
the absorptive power of the serum for gases, and thus 
play an important part in the respiratory process. 
The salts of potash appear to be specially required 
for the nutrition of the muscles and nerves, since 
they are largely present in the fluids and ashes of these 
tissues, but they probably exert the same general 
influence as those of soda. . . . The presence of 
the earthy salts, on the other hand, would seem to 
have reference almost exclusively to the composition 
of the tissues, into which some of them enter very 
largely.” (Carpenter.) Iron is principally found in 
the r^ corpuscles of the blood, in the muscles, and 
in the hair. 

Husk of Grain. — The ofSce of the husk of grain 
appears to be that of furnishing mineral matters, and 
of giving bulk to the food. It also seems, by mechan- 
ical irritation, to increase the worm-Uke motion of 
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the bowels, which tends to obviate the ill-consequences 
which might adse from the decomposition, in the 
intestines, of the unassimilated nittogenous mattets 
of the com ; a possibility likely to occut owing to 
the unstable natute of the compounds of nitrogen. 
Both from theory and practice we may safely con- 
clude that the husk should not be removed from the 
grain which the horse is to consume. 

We may see from the foregoing observations that 
the working parts of the animal machine are formed 
of nitrogenous and mineral substances, with a small 
amount of fat; the motor power being obtained 
from heat generated by the oxidation of fat, and also 
of the component parts of the machine itself. 

Bulk in Food. — The fact that the horse’s intes- 
tines are of large capacity, indicates that his food 
should be of a bulky nature. The intestines have a 
worm-like motion, which causes the food to become 
thoroughly mixed with the intestinal juices, its various 
particles to be presented to the absorboats — ^which 
take up the nutritive matter — and the remainder to 
be expelled onwards. They possess this power of 
motion from the fact^f one of their coats being a 
layer of muscle, which contracts when it is stimulated 
by the presence of food. The more bulk the food 
Im, spetking generally, the less have the intestines 
to contract in order to move it about If this condi- 
tion of bulk be not complied with, the digestive 
apparatus will get out of order, however accurately 
materials for building up tissue be supplied. Indi- 
gestible woody fibte--contained in large quantities 
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in the vadous grasses — and unassimilated starch 
chiefly serve the required purpose. The fact that, 
within certain limits, the measure of a horse’s appetite 
is by bulk and not by weight, is evidently due to the 
necessity the animal feels of having his intestines filled. 
We see the same craving for bulk evinced by human 
beings. “ The Kamschatdales, for example, are in 
the habit of mixing earth or sawdust with the train-oil 
on which alone they are frequently reduced to live. 
The Veddahs, or wild hunters of Ceylon, on the same 
principle, mingle the poimded fibres of soft and 
decayed wood with the honey on which they feed when 
meat is not to be had ; and on one of them being asked 
the reason of the practice, he replied: ‘ I cannot teU 
you, but I know that the belly must be filled.’ ” 
(Carpenter.) 

Selection of Food. — ^For all practical purposes, 
we need not consider grain beyond its use as a former 
of fat, and of nitrogenous tissues, such as the various 
muscular and nervous structures. To give bulk to 
the food (except in the case of horses getting as much 
oats as they can eat), and to supply the requred mineral 
matters, we must principally depend on grass. As 
exercise direcdy increases the waste of tissue, we must 
add to the amount of grain according to the degree 
of labour, though, at the same time, allowing an 
unlimited supply of hay, in order to comply with the 
conditions just^ stated. The exceptions to this rule 
are: when the horse is in a state of enforced idleness ; 
when his appetite is in a dq>raved or abnormal con- 
dition ; and when he is required for immediate work. 
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When a hotse's powers are fully taxed, he should be 
allowed as much hay and suitable com as he chooses 
to consume. This leads us to the pertinent question : 

What proportion should the nitrogenous matter in 
grain to the starchy constituents ? ” From the 
teadiing of experience, which in this case can alone 
direct us, we may learn that for moderate work it 
should not exceed that which is contained in oats, 
namely, lo to 47 (approx.). To find the maximum, 
we may assume a diet of four parts of oats and one 
part of beans (as given in England to hard-worked 
animals), which will give us the proportion of 10 
to 38 (approx.). 

To determine the maximum amount of nitroge- 
nous food, I think we may safely assume it to be about 
that contained in 20 lbs. of oats, namely, 2i lbs. (ap- 
prox.). If forced by circumstances to use a grain, 
such as gram, or kilthte^ which is too rich in nitrogen, 
this should be done at the expense of the starch, but 
should on no account exce^ the amount of nitro- 
gen already laid down; for an excess will tend to pro- 
duce the derangements of the system which have been 
already mentioned. 

Respecting the supply of fat, I am unable to say 
anything more definite than I have done in the pre- 
vious pages of this chapter. Dr. Parkes* proposition 
that ** if men are undergoing great exertion, they take 
more food, and, if they can obtain it, the increase is 
especially in the classes of albuminates and fiits,” holds 
equally well widi r^ard to horses. 

Hat and Gblass. — We nuy consider these two 
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to be almost the same kind of food, except that the 
foimer contains a lesser proportion of water. 

1 have previously argued that a horse should get 
a full supply of hay under all circumstances, except 
when he is unable to take sufficient exercise. 

A horse, omitting exceptional cases, evinces a 
marked preference for com compared to hay ; hence 
we may assume that, when he turns from the former 
to the latter, he does so from the prompting of an 
instinct which is intended by Nature to guide him in 
the selection of the food most suitable for the require- 
ments of his system. We need hardly dwell on the 
not tmcommon folly of stinting a horse of his hay, 
when the object is to get him to eat as much com 
as possible in order to enable him to sustain violent and 
continued exertion, such as that demanded during the 
training of racehorses. I have always found that 
such animals eat more com and digest it better when 
their supply of hay is unlimited at all times, than when 
it is curtailed, and especially so when they are deprived 
of it during feeding hours. The idea that a groom, 
trainer, or owner, can tell to a pound how much hay 
his hard-worked horse should eat, is palpably absurd. 
The case of com is very different ; for a horse, unless 
his powers are fully taxed, is almost always prone to 
eat too much of it, and its bad effects are patent to the 
most careless observer. General Sir F. Fitzwygram 
writes that, ** practically it will be found that horses, 
which are not limited as regards oats, will not usually 
consume above 6 lbs. of hay per diem.” Surely no 
one could say that this was an inordinate amount? As 
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xegatds ttainiiig, I have often been met with the ob- 
jection that horses would gorge themselves^ and would 
even eat their bedding, unless muzzled ; but I have 
never found this to occur when a full supply of oats 
has been given, although I have had several horses 
in training that came to me with the character of being 
insatiable gluttons. 

1 desire to lay considerable stress on the subject of 
allowing horses hay during feeding hours, as I have 
always found this practice to be attended with the 
best results, for not alone is the condition of bulk 
complied with, but also irritation to the alimentary 
canal, resulting from the presence of stimtUating food, 
is avoided as much as possible by the com becoming 
diluted by the hay. To see how reasonable this prac- 
tice is, we need only apply the case to ourselves with 
respect to the meat and vegetables we consume at 
our meals. 

Green Food. — ^The necessity of a supply of fnsb 
vtgttabks as a part of human food is clearly recog- 
nised. In the same manner we find that green food is 
almost equally as indispensable for horses. This is 
especially the case when the hay which is used has 
b^ subjected to a process of fermentation, which 
gives it a brown appearance, and often increases its 
sweetness, although it diminishes its value. This 
method of curing hay is seldom adopted in India, where 
an ample supply of doob grass will fairly fulfil the 
conditions supplied by green food and ordinary hay. 

Varibit in Food. — As far as my eaq>erience goes, 
I have been unable to notice any marked good arising 
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from a change of food, unless the new article of diet 
contained elements of nutrition deficient in the other. 

Salt is the only necessary food adjunct that is not 
supplied in sufficient quantity by the grain and grass 
consumed by the animal. A moderate excess of it 
can in nowise prove injurious ; for it will be speedily 
eliminated by ffie kidneys, after the system has taken 
up sufficient for its own requirements. It furnishes 
the elements for the supply of the hydrochloric acid 
which is a constituent of the gastric juice. It also 
plays a most important part in the whole nutrition 
of the body. ** It was demonstrated by Boussingault 
that when, of two sets of oxen, one was allowed 
the unrestricted use of salt, whilst the other was as 
far as possible deprived of its use, a marked contrast 
was observable in the course of a few weeks between 
them, and manifestly to the advantage of the former. 
The desire for common salt on the part of animals and 
man is extremely powerful, leading the former, espec- 
ially if they be vegetable feeders, to traverse great 
distances to reach saline deposits.” (Carpenter.) 

Relations of Cold, Heat, and Clothing to 
Food. — ^When the temperature of the surrounding 
air falls much below its normal degree, a proportion- 
ate increase of starch and fat, to keep up the natural 
temperature of the body, should be made to the food 
of the animal, if it be unsupplied with warm clothing, 
which, by preventing radiation, supplements the action 
of die fatty layer which Ues immediately underneath 
the skin. Hence a judicious addition of clothing may 
be practkally r^arded as an addition to the food ; 

F 
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so tliat, when it cannot be made, mote com ought to be 
given. In hot weather the animal will naturally 
require less food. 

Mastication and Digestion. — The long hairs 
about the horse’s muzzle serve him as feelers in the 
selection of the food which his lips convey into his 
mouth, aided, when the fodder offers some resistance, 
by the front teeth {nippers y or incisor teeth). The 
mouthful is then conveyed to the grinders, and is 
ground by them into a pulp. During this operation 
it becomes mixed with saliva, which, under the 
stimulus of the food, flows into the mouth from the 
different salivary glands. This secretion contains the 
active principle ptyalin — a kind of ferment — the office 
of which is to convert starch into dextrme (a kind of 
mucilaginous starch) and subsequently into grape 
sugar, in which form it is absorbed by the system. 
**A large proportion of this albuminous principle 
is present in the saliva of the horse, but only traces of 
it exist in that of man.” (Carpenter.) The amount 
of saliva secreted during nustication is proportional to 
the hardness and dryness of the fodder. Lassaigne 
gives, from experiment, the following results : 

loo parts of dry bay requite 406 parts of saliva. 

„ barley „ 186 „ 

» oatt „ II) „ 

„ grass 49 „ 

” Bernard was led to suggest that the submaxiilaiy 
^and ministers to the sense of taste, whilst the parotid 
is connected with masdcatitm, and the sublingual with 
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degltttitioix. The size of the parotid in animals is 
proportionate to the degree in which the mastica- 
tion of their food is pe^rmed. It is large in the 
horse, which lives on comparatively dry food, less in 
carnivora, and still less in the aquatic mammals, as the 
seal. It is absent in birds which swallow their food 
whole.” (Carpenter.) The salivary glands of the 
horse are larger than those of all other animals, 
except ruminants. 

The presence of saliva in the food materially aids 
its digestion in the stomach. “Among the experi- 
ments are those of Spallanzani and Reamur, who 
found that food inclosed in the perforated tubes, and 
introduced into the stomach of an animal, was more 
quickly digested when it had been previously impreg- 
nated with saliva than when it was moistened with 
water. Dr. Wright also found that if the oesophagus 
[gullet] of a dog is tied, and food mixed with water 
alone is placed in the stomach, the food will remain 
undigested though the stomach may secrete abundant 
acid fluid, but if the same fluid is mixed with saliva, 
and the rest of the e^>eriment similarly performed the 
food is readily digested.” (Kirkes.) 

Saliva is alkaline, and gastric juke acid. Pancreatic 
juice and bile are both alkaline. This alternate 
character seems to have been given to these fluids so 
as to regulate their action. 

The chief part of the starch contained in the horse’s 
food passes unchanged into his stomach; and the 
action of the alkaline saliva, as a ferment in converting 
diis stardi into sugar, ceases on being Muttalised by 
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coming into contact with the add gastric juice. Hence 
itwould appear that .the chief office of the salii^ is to 
check undue aridity in the stomach. 

The frothy nature of saliva seems to aid digestion. 
** The numerous air-bubbles for which saliva is re- 
markable have their special purpose ; since the pres- 
ence of atmospheric air in the stomach is accessory to 
digestion.” (Leared.) 

I submit that the foregoing observations indicate, 
as a general rule, the advisability of giving grain in 
a dry state. 

The presence of salt in the food excites the flow of 
saliva in the mouth ; hence, if boiled or steeped food be 
used, it should be given mixed with that condiment ; 
because, owing to the moist and soft state of the grain, 
a deficient amount of saliva will be secreted. 

Having reached the horse’s stomach — the capacity 
of which is from 3 to 3} gallons — ^the food becomes 
mixed with the gastric juice, which flows slowly at 
first. This secretion is liable to become checked by 
violent exercise, or by the stomach becoming unduly 
distended. If it be largely diluted with water, its 
action will be arrested, un^ the excess of that fluid 
be absorbed. G}ld also stops the performance of 
its functions ; for it will not act at a temperature much 
bdow blood heat. A moderate supply of hot spices 
stimulates its secretion. When the supply or action 
of die gastric juice — whidi is a natural antiseptic — is 
checked the food that is in the stomach at the time 
is apt to become decomposed, with the probaUe result 

indigestion, flatulent colic, and even rupture of the 
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stomach, caused by the evolution of gas. Hence we 
may conclude that hoxses ought not to be watered soon 
after being fed, and that they should not be given 
large supplies of boiled food which is very bulky 
in comparison to the amount of nutriment it contains, 
and can also be rapidly swallowed. Besides, exciting 
only a small secretion of saliva, it arrives in the 
stomach in an unprepared state, and is consequently 
liable to become decomposed before the gastric juice 
can act on it. 

The antiseptic property of gastric juice is well 
shown by the immunity with which many races of men 
eat putrid flesh and fish. 

The active principle of gastric yaktr—pepsine — 
converts the nitrogenous matters of the food into a 
soluble iotCD^pepUmt — and also serves to split up the 
fat into a state of fine division by dissolving the 
nitrogenous envelopes which enclose the globules. 
When the food — ^now called chyme — leaves the stoxxuch 
and enters into the small intestine, it becomes mixed 
with bile and pancreatic juice, which flow from a 
common duct. The action of the fluid which comes 
from the pancreas (sweetbread) is very similar in its 
nature to, though much more enegedc than, that of the 
saliva, the work of which, in converting starch and 
cane sugar into grape sugar, it completes. It also, like 
gastric juice, dissolves albumen. By virtue of its 
alkaline nature, it makes an emulsion, or soap, with the 
fit contained in the chyme^ which consequently 
assumes a white appearance, and is then termed cbyh. 
The particles of ht are thus split up into a very fine 
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state of diyision^ and may be absorbed in an unchanged 
state. The bile acts as a natural purge, the bowels 
becoming constipated when it is dc^cient in quantity. 
It also, by reason of its slightly antiseptic properties, 
prevents decomposition of the ingesta, prior to their 
being expelled. In the absence of bile, deleterious 
gases are evolved in the intestines, and are absorbed 
into the system, to the detriment of the health of the 
animal ; in which case the dung has a foul smell. Bile 
is constantly being excreted by the liver. Certain 
of the higher animals, such as man, are provided with 
a gall-bladder, into which this fluid collects, to be 
poured out into the intestines during the process of 
digestion, which is, in these cases, intended by Nature 
to take place at certain intervals. The horse, however, 
possesses no gall-bladder, which fact clearly indicates 
that he should be more or less constantly supplied 
with food. The fact of his stomach being of small 
capacity, and his intestines of large size, points to the 
same conclusion. 

On leaving the small intestine of the horse, which 
is about 72 feet long, the food becomes collected into 
a capacious cul-de-sac^-^t caecum — formed by the 
large intestine, the length of which is about 20 feet 
The caecum appears to be a kind of supplementary 
stomach, in wMch is collected the pulpy mass of water 
and unassimilated food which the stomach and small 
intestine have fiuled to take up. Here the remaining 
nutritive particles ate dissolved out and absorbed. 
'Ihe caecum can contain about 6 gallons of fluid. 

Functions pekformed bt the Blood.—- As die 
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nutritiTe put of the food becomes changed into fotms 
capable of being assimilated^ it becomes gradually 
taken up by the minute vessels, called absorbents ^ that 
line the interior of the stomach and intestines, and is 
conveyed into the blood, which ramifies through the 
various tissues of the body, and which supplies them 
with materials for repair. Thus the blood acts as the 
vehicle for removing the products resulting from the 
waste of tissue, and also for furnishing the elements 
required in the building up of new structures. 

Appetite. — ^Appetite serves two purposes — (i) 
When the system requires new elements for repair, 
it prompts the animal to eat, so as to obtain them from 
his food. But, in order to avoid excess, the process 
of feeding should be carried on slowly. On this 
subject. Dr. Carpenter remuks : — “ To eat vben 
we ue hungry is an evidently natural disposition ; but 
to eat as long as we ue hungry, may not always be 
prudent. Since the feeling of hunger does not depend 
so much upon the state of fulness or emptiness of the 
stomach, as upon the condition of the general system, 
it appears evident that the ingestion of food cannot 
at once produce the effect of dissipating it, though it will 
do so after a short time ; so that, if we eat with tmdue 
rapidity, we may continue swallowing food long after 
we have taken as nmch u will really be required for 
the \mits of the system ; and every superfluous particle 
is not merely useless, but injurious.” These observa- 
tions apply equally well to horses as they do to our- 
selves. (2) Appetite guides the animal in the selection 
food suitable for die repair of the waste that is going 
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on at the dme. As a geaeial rule, when a hotse*8 
powers ate fullf taxed, he should be allowed as much 
com and hay as he chooses to eat, provided alwa]^ 
they are both of a suitable nature. The instinctive 
selection of food is well seen in the case of men who 
have to work hard, such as navvies and sailors ; for 
they will eat, with benefit, a quantity of animal food 
and fat, from which a sedentary person will turn with 
loathing. 

Influence of an Artificial State of Life. — ^T he 
horse is intended by Nature to travel considerable 
distances when grazing ; and his natural food is one 
of large bulk, and containing a comparatively small 
amount of nourishment ; his digestive organs being 
specially adapted for its consumption. The require- 
ments of dvihsation, however, interfere most materially 
with these conditions. At times, long protracted test 
deprives the animal of the exerdse which is essential 
to his health, and which he, in a state of nature, would 
be obliged to take in the pursuit of food. On the 
other l^d, in order to devdop his physical system 
to its utmost extent, he is supplied with forage of a 
far more concentrated form than he was naturally 
intended to consume. Hence, being unable to trust 
to the animal’s appetite alone as a sure guide in the 
sdection of foo^ in all cases we must r^ulate it 
according to the indications afforded us by the study 
of the anatomy and functions of his system. 

Preparation of Food. — Oats, gram, Indian com, 
barlqr> wheat, and rice in husk (E^. dbai^ should be 
bmi^ or broken before being given to die horse, in 
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order to oblige him to masticate them properly, so that 
the grain may become thoroughly saturated with 
saliva. If given in a whole state, it is liable to be 
swaUowed as soon as its outer surface becomes 
moistened. 

Heat, whether by the process of boiling or parching, 
causes the grains of starch in com to burst, and the 
albumen to coagulate, so that the different digestive 
fluids ate then able to penetrate easily through its 
substance. The objection to boiling is that it causes 
the food to become saturated with water, which de- 
creases its digestibility, and greatly increases its bulk. 
Parching, however, is free from any such drawback, 
and may be advantageously applied to the preparation 
of barley and wheat. The husk of the first-mentioned 
grain often has a more or less irritating effect on the 
intestines of the horse. The process of parching not 
alone renders the grain porous, but also deprives the 
husk of its objectionable properties. The husk of 
linseed, kAltbety and Arud is so hard that they require to 
be boiled before being given. 



CHAPTER V 


ON WATERING HORSES 

The blood being the source from which the different 
tissues obtain materials for repair and development, 
and the vehicle which conveys away the effete products 
resulting from the constant waste that goes on in the 
animal economy, the whole question of nutrition 
depends on supplying the system with materials 
suitable for preserving that fluid in a normal and 
healthy condition. 

The proportion of water in the blood is about 750 
parts in 1,000 ; the variation being dependent on the 
nature of the animal’s work, food, state of health, etc. 
Its presence is essential to the performance of the 
various functions. If its supply be curtailed, the 
secretions that are indispensable to the process of 
digestion are checked either wholly or in part ; because 
the glands are unable to obtain a sufficiency of water 
from the blood. If, on the contrary, more water be 
drunk than is needed for the requirements of the 
system, the excess is quickly eliminated by the kidneys, 
skin and lungs, without doing any hann. We may 
conclude, therdEore, that a full supply of water, given 
a short time before feeding, is essential for the proper 
digestion of food. 
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The office of the sensation of thitst is to cause the 
animal to desite to ddnk water, when there is a 
deficiency of that fluid in his blood. 

The stomach is furnished with a vast number of 
blood vessels, the c^ce of which is to absorb water for 
the supply of the glands that secrete the gastric juice. 
As the amount of the secretion necessary for digestion 
varies from lo to ao gallons daily (according to 
Brinton), and as about 99 per cent, of it is composed 
of water, we find that the process of digestion during 
the day demands the outpouring, for the formation 
of gastric juice, of double or treble as much water as 
there is blood in the whole body. Now, as this water 
is derived directly from the blo^, its adequate supply 
can only be obtained by the constant reabsorption 
in the stomach of the watery portion of the effete 
gastric juice, as well as of that of other fluids which 
may be present. G)nsidering the enormous quantity 
of water required for the secretion of the gastric juice, 
we may accept the fact that drinking a small quantity 
of water with the food is not only free from objection, 
but may be actually benefichd. On this point we nuy 
safely trust to the instinct of the animal, and may 
consequently leave a supply of water before him while 
he is eating ; provided always that he has had a full 
opportunity of drinking shortly before being fed. 

If, as we have seen in the preceding chapter, while 
digestion is going on, a large amount of water be taken 
into the stomach, it will dilute the gastric juice to an 
extent that will probably arrest its action until the 
excess of water becomes absorbed. During this 
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inteml, decompositioa of the food, with consequent 
detangement of the digestion, nuy ensue ; followed, 
p«haps, by colic, or even by rupture of the stomach, 
owing to the pressure exerted by the evolved gas. 
Hence, we may conclude that the horse should be 
watered before being fed. But if^ as in case of want of 
time, this precaution has not been observed, only small 
quantities, with reasonable intervals to allow of its 
absorption, should be allowed ; say lo ** go downs ** 
at intervals of five minutes, assuming 20 go downs ** 
to the gallon. Considering the quickness with which 
a horse digests his food, I think we may assume 
that he may be watered 2} hours after being fed, with- 
out any ill consequences. The reason that soft is 
better than hard water for horses — a fact known to 
every careful stableman — ^is that the freer this fluid is of 
impurities which possess astringent properties, the 
more readily will it become absorbed into the blood. 

Respecting the celerity with which water is assimi- 
lated, I cannot do better than quote the following 
extract from Seller and Stephens’ Vhysiohgf of the 
'Farm : “ That water passes with extreme rapidity 
from the stomach of the horse, as from that of mam- 
mals in general, is apparent from the well-known fact 
that a horse wfll drink within a few minutes a much 
greater quantity than his stomach can contain. It is 
commonly supposed that the excess passes at once into 
die highest parts of the small intestines, namely, the 
duodenum. But this supposition is har^y necessary, 
for it is proved that absorption of thin fluids takes 
place from the irmer surfiux of the stomach with an 
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almost inctedible lapidity. Ibe £tct is established hj 
many eiq>eiiments ; and, moreover, that substances 
dissolved in the vrater taken in have been found in the 
urine within an incredibly brief period.’* The obvious 
lesson these considerations tea^ us is that we should 
not be chary in allowing a horse to drink when he 
wants to do so, except indeed after feeding. 

One of the popular errors about watering horses 
is that they should be stinted of water for seve^ hours 
before doing fast work, on the plea that it affects their 
wind. As the water which becomes part and parcel of 
the blood cannot by any possibility impede the organs 
of breathing, it follows that its unabsorbed portion 
alone can affect them ; but we have just seen that the 
whole of the water is taken up with extreme rapidity, 
so that, after a short time, there is none left in the 
stomach or intestines to cause any impediment. On 
the contrary, stinting a horse with water will directly 
affect his wind, for the blood will then gradually be- 
come thickened, and, if the animal be put to violent 
exertion, will £ul to circulate through ^e lungs with 
requisite freedom ; besides that, the action of the heart 
wiU become impeded, and the nutrition of the system 
more or less arrested. 

If a horse has been deprived of water for a con- 
siderable dme, we should exercise some caution in 
watering him, lest he may drink a larger quantity than 
can readily be taken up ; for the unabsorb^ portion — 
especially if the fluid be given cold — may cause serious 
derangement. When a horse is heat^ by exerdse, 
his system will absorb water far more readily than 
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when he is cool ; hence, undet the fotmer condition, 
there is £u: less risk in giving a liberal supply than 
undet the latter, always supposing that the water is not 
■ very cold : in which case there would be danger of 
injury from nervous shock. General Sir F. Fitzwy- 
gtam remarks : It is a somewhat singular £ict that 
horses may be watered with safety almost immediately 
after their return from work, even though somewhat 
heated.” And he points out that there is then far less 
risk of chill from such horses drinking cold water, 
than when the system has begun to flag, and that, in 
the latter case, the water should be made slightly t^id, 
or a bucket of gruel should be substituted for it. As 
the application of cold causes contraction of the mus- 
cular coats of the blood vessels, so does it retard the 
absorption of water which is taken into the stomach. 

^9(^en a horse goes through violent and continued 
exertion without drinking, the amount of water in his 
blood falls below its normal quantity. If this loss is 
considerable, the thickened blood, as already stated, 
will be unable to circulate freely through the lungs, 
and the action of the heart will become laboured in 
its efforts to pump this abnormally dense fluid throu^ 
the system. If a horse in this state be given, say, a 
couple of gallons of water, they will be absorbed at 
once into ^e blood, and will restore it, more or less 
completely, to its normal fluidity ; the action of the 
lungs and heart will be almost instantaneously relieved, 
and the feelings of distress will rapidly subside. Had 
die water, on die contrary, been withheld until d^ 
horse had cooled down, the prolonged distress would 
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undoubtedly have injudously affected the animal’s 
condition and spirits. T have adopted, with the best 
results, the piactice of giving half a bucket of water to 
racdborses I have had in training, immediately after 
their gallops. 

Persons who have had to ride long distances in 
hot countries, are well aware of the advisability of 
allowing their mounts to drink frequently during a 
journey of any good water near whidi they may pass, 
even when the horse is bathed in perspiration. 

In Northern India the ecka (a small two-wheeled 
trap) ponies, which average about 13 hands i inch in 
height, frequently travel fifty to sixty miles a day over 
unmetalled roads during the hottest weather, when the 
noontide heat often exceeds iij^in the shade. Such 
performances can only be accomplished by watering 
the ponies every 7 or 8 miles : the system pursued being 
that they get at each bait from x to 2 lbs. of suttoo mixed 
in a couple of quarts of water. This is in accordance 
with the practice — ^generally adopted by stokers and 
firemen on board steamers— of mixing oatmeal with 
the water they drink ; a practice from which these men, 
who are often exposed to intense heat, and who are 
consequently obliged at such times to drink large 
quantities of water, experience great advantage. 

In the stable, I think the best system is to allow a 
constant supply of water ; a plan which is not alone 
beneficial to ’’washy” horses that scour easily, to 
roarers, and to broken-winded animals, but also is 
particularly well calculated to prevent and to cute 
the pernicious habits of crib-biting and wind-suddng. 



CHAPTER VI 


PRACTICAL RULES FOR FEEDING AND WATERING HORSES 

From the theoretical considerations detailed in the 
two preceding chapters, and from the results of ex- 
perience, we may draw the following conclusions : 

z. The horse's corn should be given dry, except 
when the grain — such as linseed, hiltbee^ etc. — ^is too 
hard, in its natural condition, to be properly masti- 
cated ; when, from old age and other causes, the animal’s 
powers of chewing are impaired, and when the ap- 
petite has to be humoured in sickness. 

The only way I can account for the Indian practice 
— now happily falling into disuse — of steeping gram 
in water b^ore giving it to the horse, is that it is done 
with the idea of causing the gram to swell as much as 
possible before entering the stomach, in order that 
it may not do so after arriving there, especially if the 
animal be subsequently supplied with water. Those 
who adopt such a precaution entirely ignore the £act 
that it is the evolution of gas — ^resulting from the 
decomposition of the food — vdiich produces flatulent 
cdic and rupture of the stomach, and not any swelling 
of the gram, which, if it be given dry— as we have 
pzeviov^y seen— will become satutated with a greater 
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quantity of saliva than that of its own bulk before it 
even teaches the sttxnadi. The danger of a horse 
choking himself — ^if the stableman takes the most 
ordinary precautions — ^is purely imaginary. 

a. The different grains, before being given to the 
horse, may be prepared as follows : Oats and wheat, 
bruised. Gram, Indian com, and rice in husk, 
roughly broken. Barley, parched and roughly 
broken. If the parching be dispensed with, barley 
should at first be cautiously given to the animal, so 
that it may not scour ** him. 

5. The following forms a list of Indian foods, 
caloilated to maximum amounts : 


1. Gtam Of ktUthee 

а. Gnm 
Bfan 

j. Bwler 

4. Burley 
Gram 

5. Oats 

б. Oats 
Gfam, kidtbce, ot 

7. lodian coca (p. 88) 
Btan 

8. > com 
Gtam 

9. Indian com 
Gtam 


xo. Gtam 

Batlqr (tMtdhed) 

IttAimrk rfxn 

Bcttl 



Ibt. 




Iba. 


10 

IX. Oats 



6 


7 

Gtam 



$ 


5 

Btan 



a 


x6 

Linufficd 



I 


Si 

xa. Gtam 



4 


1 

Rice, in husk 



10 


ao 

15. Gtam 



5 

nxd 

*4 

5 

Rice, in busk 
Btan 



8 

4 


10 

14. Wheat 



8 


10 

10 

Chaff, a aufficiency, say 


4 


€ 

15. Wheat 



4 


6 

Gtam 



7 



x6. Wheat 



4 


4 

Indian com 



4 



Btan 



4 


4 

Gtam 



4 


5 

17. Mote 



4 


4 I 

Gtam 



4 


I have assumed Indian oats to contain about a 
quarter less nutriment than English com. 

Bearing in mind the difficulty there often is in 
procuring certain grains in many puts of India, I have 

G 
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varied the proportions so as to suit horse owners who 
have but a limited supply of particular grains ; such as 
oats, for instance. 

The reader may rely on these foods being suitable 
in practice, as well as correct in theory. Nos. 5, 6, 8, 
10 and II are those I would specify recommend. 
No. 5 is the best for ordinary animals ; No. 6, hard- 
worked horses, such as those used in racing ; No. ii, 
for similar animals when low in condition. The other 
two can almost always be procured, and usually at a 
cheap rate. The amounts are intended for a full-sized 
Australian or English horse. During ordinary work 
we may give from two-thirds to three-fourths of them. 
One-half will be sufficient during idleness. 

4. A 1 3-hand pony will eat about half as much as a 
large horse. An Arab will, as a rule, require about 
4 lbs. less than a full-sized Australian or English 
horseT 

5 . The amoimt of grain given to the animal should 
be proportionate to the work he is called upon to 
perform, remembering always that there is a constant 
waste of tissue going on which demands repair by 
food. 

6. When a horse is comparatively idle his food 
may consist of one-third to one-half of bran, and two- 
thirds to one-half of oats, Indian com, barley, or 
paddy — ^in preference to gram otkdltbee — say 8 or lolbs. 
altogether. The same practice may, with advantage, 
be observed during the hot weather. 

7. Horses should not be allowed to tun down in 
condition, even when out of work ; for, especially in 
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India, it takes a long time to put flesh on them 
again. 

8. When a home’s powers are fullf taxed, he should 
get ^ much suitable com as he may choose 
to eat. 

9. The com should not be given in such quantities 
as will cause irritation of the intestines, which will be 
evinced by a loose and sticky condition of the dung, 
which should, on the contrary, be well formed, brittle, 
and devoid of bad smell. When gram and hAltbee 
alone are used, these conditions cannot be properly 
complied with. When diarrhoea is thus set up, it is 
the result of an eflbrt of the system to expel an excess 
of nutritive matter, which is deleterious to the health. 
In such cases, withdrawal of the com, dry bran and, 
maybe, a mild purgative, are indicated. 

10. When the amount of grain is limited, say to 
8 or 9 lbs., and when the animal has to do hard work, 
either gram or kiltbet is more suitable than other grains 
that contain less nitrogen. 

11. Foods rich in fat and sugar, such as linseed, 
Indian com, milk, etc., are the best for putting 
a lean horse into lusty condition. 

11. Horses that get a full amount ofcom should, as 
a rule, have a £ur supply of carrots, lucem, or green 
grass Q>referably, Hind., doob\ which will tend to 
remove any irriution of the intestines caused by the 
grain. 

I). In cold weather, if horses be not warmly clad 
diey should have an increased amount of com. 

14. A horse should have a constant supply of salt, 
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say 2 02S. daily ; ot he may be allowed a lump of rock- 
salt in his stall. 

15. If boiled food be used, salt should be mixed 
with it before giving it to the horse. 

16. A horse’s com should be given at frequent and 
regular intervals. Say as follows, supposing 9 lbs. 
to be the daily amount : 


5 a.m. 

*•30 .. 
12.30 p.ffl. 

4 » 

8 


1 lb. 

2 lbs. 

2 » 

I lb. 

) lbs. 


Total .. 9 „ 

17. When the animal’s powers of digestion are 
impaired, spices or condiments may be given in order 
to stimulate the system to take up an increased amount 
of nutriment from the food. Such articles have little 
ot no dietetic value of their own. 

18. In<brder to induce the horse to eat slowly, it is 
desirable to feed him from a broad box, or trough, 
placed not much above the level of the ground. 
The com may be spread out in a thin layer on the 
bottom of the box. 

19. Greedy feeders may have a quantity of chopped 
hay mixed through their com. 

20. A horse should not be worked for at least an 
hour and a half after feeding. 

21. A horse should always have a supply of hay or 
dried grass before him while he is eating 1^ com, so 
that, by inducing him to vary his food, he may not 
consume it in too amcentrat^ a form. 
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22. Hoises dut ate inclined to ** scout** should 
have some hay given to them befote they get theit com. 

23. Unless in cases of enfotced idleness, deptaved 
appetite, etc., a hotse should have as mudi hay ot dried 
gtass as he may choose to eat. 

24. If ptocutable, the gtass which is called doob in 
Bengal, and burryaUe in Madras, should be used in 
ptefetence to all othet kinds. It ought to be dried a 
day ot two in the sun befote being given. 

2}. If possible, a hotse should get daily at least 
2 ot 3 lbs. of gteen food, such as lucem, cattots, 
etc., as the time of the yeat may petmit. 

26. On a journey, a hotse should be baited about 
evety two bouts, giving him, say, a gallon ot two of 
watet — ^if he chooses to dtmk it — ^followed by about 
2 lbs. of com, with a little grass each time ; ot he may 
g« a couple of pounds of suttoo mixed in his watet, and 
a litde gtass after it. The hotter the weather and the 
harder the work, the mote frequent should be the 
baits. If he be given a larger feed than albs, of com, 
he should be tested for at least an hour, ot he will be 
apt to tire quickly and be inclined to scout. SutUiO 
and watet is the best bait when the halts ate of short 
duration. 

27. On long journeys, a hotse should be allowed 
to drink very frequently — ^in fact, whenever be wants 
to do so. Taking an immoderate amount of watet 
at one time should of course be guarded against. 

28. Some horses ate indined to purge if they be 
put to woric soon after being fed ot watered. If the 
services of such animals be requited in the morning 
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diey should get aeidiet com notu^ter until aftet tbeit 
woik. 

29, The best plan tegaiding the water of horses 
in the stable is to allow them a constant supply of it 
in their stalls. 

JO. Ifthis cannot be done, they ought to be \ratered 
befm each feed, or at least three times a day in cold 
weather, and four times in hot. 

ji. Immediately after violent exertion, a horse 
should have a moderate amount of water to drink — 
say, one gallon — and, if he be thirsty, another gallon 
hve or six minutes later. 

j2. However hot and perspiring a horse may be, he 
should get this water at once, before be cools dwn ; but if 
he cannot get it until he is cool, he shoTild be given a 
smaller amount, and some more at intervals of five 
minutes or so. 

jj. The “chill" need not be taken off water 
except when the horse is very thirsty, and the water 
unusually cold. 

34. ^ft water is generally considered preferable to 
hard, although I have not known any bad results 
accrue to horses in India from the use of well water 
that was good for human consumption. The hard 
water of some limestone districts in England, being 
loaded with mineral matter, is apt to cause colic when 
taken cold and in large quantities, especially when die 
stomach is full or wc^ened by long fitting. 1 prefer 
well water in Tfiftia to diat obtained ^m rivets. 
Water from swamps or stagnant pools should n(M be 
used(j&. j7). 
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GROOMING AND STABLE ROUTINE 

On the theory of gfoomin^ — ^Washing the horse — Clipping — 
Grooming' — ^Dressing me mane and tail — Tapemg — Sh^ 
ding the coat— Care of the feet and legs — ^Trimming the 
mane and tail — ^Bots — Stable routine. 

On the Theory op Grooming. — The skin of the 
hotse is composed of two layers. The innet layer, 
or true skin, is tough and elastic, and is provided with 
nerves and blood vessels. In it exist vast numbers of 
narrow, minute depressions — hair-follicles — ^ftom 
which arises the hair tliat covers the body, and also an 
innumerable number of sweat-glands and oil-glands, 
both of which possess minute tubes that convey their 
respective secretions to the surface. The oil-glands 
ate specially connected with the hair, as their tubes 
open either into the hair-follicles or close to the hairs, 
llie action of the oil is to keep the skin and hair soft 
and pliable, and also to protect the skin from chill ; 
while that of the watery fluid is chiefly employed in 
carrying off, by evaporation, any excess of heat beyond 
the standard temperature of health. The sweat of the 
horse is composed of a mixture of these two secretions, 
the former giving it a greasy character when he is fitt, 
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the pt^xMideiance of the kttet a watery i^>peatanoe 
when he is in poor condition, or when “ drawn fine.** 
Hie effect of friction applied tO the skin is to draw to 
the surfiice an increased amount of blood, from which 
the glands in question obtain materials for forming 
their respective fluids. 

The inner layer, or true skin, produces the outer 
skin, which consists of scales, more or less glued to- 
gether, according to their distance from the surface. 
This outer skin lines the openings of the oil and sweat 
tubes, and surrounds each hair. Its presence affords 
protection to the skin, and checks the outpouring of 
the oil and perspiration. Hence, when horses are 
turned out in the open without adequate clothing, they 
should on no account be groomed, which process is 
intended to remove as much of the outer or scarf-skin 
as possible, and, by friction, to stimulate the secretion 
of oil and perspiration. The oil protects the skin from 
the injurious action of water, and also assists in main- 
taining the internal temperature of the body by render- 
ing the coat bright and glossy — a condition that checks 
the radiation as well as the absorption of heat. G>n- 
sequently, a horse with a polished skin will not be as 
liable to be chilled by wet or cold, nor to be as unduly 
heated by the rays of the sun, as he would be were hk 
coat dulL This immunity, however, will only last 
for a fisw hours, or until the weather affects the 
hair. 

The skin acts as an a^istant to the lungs in giving 
off carbonic add gas, and thus aids in purifying the 
Uood. The cold produced by the evaporation of 
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petspintion materially assists in lowering the tempera- 
ture of the body to its normal degree when it has been 
raised beyond it by exercise. Hence the necessity 
of the' fcM secretion of perspiration by the skin of 
hard-worked horses. 

Apart from the foregoing considerations, we may 
see that the fact of the s^ being in a healthy state will 
tend to induce a like condition of the stomach, in- 
testines, and air passages ; for the skin is continuous 
with the mucous membranes which line these organs. 
Owing therefore to the close relationship which exists 
between the various portions of these respective sur- 
faces, we find that, in cases of derangement of the 
stomach, etc., the coat becomes dull and unthrifty. 
In like manner, a return to health will be marked by 
an improvement in the state of the skin, affections of 
which are more or less followed by an impaired con- 
dition of the digestive apparatus. Experience, as 
well as physiology, teaches us that the stabled horse’s 
general well-being is greatly dependent on his skin 
being clean, well polished, and healthy. 

From these considerations, we may readily see 
how important the process of grooming is to the 
maintenance of high condition in the horse. 

I may briefly sum up the objects sought to be 
obtained by good grooming as follows : (i) to remove 
the scaly part of the onto; skin in order to allow of 
ready exit to the fluids that flow from the oil-and sweat- 
glands ; (2) to stimulate by friction these glands to 
increased adivity ; (}) to determine blood to the sur- 
£ue of the body, so as to relieve the internal organs ; 
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(4) to tetnove all supetflnoas hak, the pxeseaoe o£ 
which would tend to dieck evapotadon from the skin ; 
(j) to induce a healthy state of the skin itself, in whidi 
^e mucous membranes of the digestive and respiratory 
organs will tend to participate. 

Ihe skin of the well-groomed horse will be in die 
best possible condition to play its allotted part when the 
system is called upon to perform violent exertion, but 
not to resist the continued effect of cold during a state 
of inaedvity. Hence, such an animal should, when he 
is at rest, be provided with an adequate supply of warm 
clothing, to make up for the loss of the protecdon 
which was afforded by the scaly part of the outer skin, 
and by the increased amount of hair possessed by him 
in an ungroomed condidon. 

Washing the Horse. — This praedee is, as a rule, 
injurious ; for it not alone removes the natural oil from 
the skin, thereby rendering the coat dull, but is also 
apt to produce chill, whi^ is the fruitful source of 
many equine ailments. In a warm atmosphere, 
a horse that is heated and perspiring can take no harm 
from being washed, provided he is quickly dded. 
Owing, however, to the large surfiice of the body and 
the presence of luir over it, it is difficult to dry a horse 
thoroughly in time to prevent the chance of his catch- 
ing cold, and then to apply sufficient fdedon to stimu- 
late the oil-glands to renew the gloss his coat lost &om 
the washing. If it is imperative to wash, and there is 
not sufficient assistance to have the animal rubbed dry 
without loss of time, we may, after scraping and rub- 
bing him over, put on a good suj^ly of warm dothing. 
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bandage his legs, and leave him thus to diy under his 
rugs, udiich he will do in an hour or less. He should, 
afiler that, he exercised or warml7 stabled, so as to 
preveiit him becoming chilled. 

Water has no power to remove the scaly part of the 
outer skin, its effect being confined alone to any dust 
or mud that may have fallen on the coat. Our best 
authorities are unanimous in condemning the custom 
of washing the animal. Both cracked heels and mud 
fever — a form of inflammation of the skin, which 
extends more or less over the legs, and sometimes over 
the lower surface of the belly or abdomen — are often 
caused by this practice. Mud-fever is a common 
complaint in England, though rare in India. 

We find from experience that the external applica- 
tion of warm water, especially to the legs and feet, is 
still more objectionable than that of cold. This is 
chiefly due to the fact that it more readily removes 
the oU which keeps the skin soft, and is more efficient 
in loosening the layers of scales which serve to protect 
the true skin from irritation by external objects. The 
heat of the warm water may also stimulate the oil- 
glands, which lie deep in the true skin, to an abnormal 
degree of activity. Subsequent cold, brought on by 
evaporation or by a current of air, may cause contrac- 
tion of the supei^dal extremities of the oil-tubes, so 
that the exit ofthe fluid may become obstructed — a state 
that will probably be followed by inflammation, as 
may be evinced by “cracked heels,'* ‘grease,’* or“ 
mud fever.** 

Clipping. — ^The presence of a thick coveting of 
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haif is analogous, in the case of a man, to the wearing 
of a xmm ovetcoat, whidi, however suitable it would 
be to protect the b<^7 while in a state of comparative 
rest from the inclemenc7 of the weather, wo^d be a 
distressing burden to one who had to undergo severe 
muscular exertion. Applying the simile of a man 
taking off his great-coat when he has to, say, run, 
row, or cycle, and putting it on so as to avoid the ill 
effects of chill when the exercise is at an end, we may 
see how reasonable it is to have hard-worked horses 
clipped, and to protect their systems by adequate 
clothing as soon as they have cooled down. If a 
horse is not at work, there is no necessity for clipping 
him, unless the presence of long hair distresses him. I 
have frequently noticed in India that the mere &ct of 
clipping a horse caused a marked improvement in his 
condition. As the seasons of the year in the Antipodes 
are the reverse of those in countries north of the equa- 
tor, newly imported Australasian horses will, unless 
relieved of it, carry, during the hot weather, an ab- 
normally long coat, which should be clipped off as 
occasion demands. Such animals cannot be consid- 
ered to have become acclimatised until the functions 
of dieir skin have accommodated themselves to the 
conditions under which they ate called upon to act 
“ With reference to the clipping of horses, I am of 
opinion that it is a great advantage. They wodc 
better after being dipp^ ; thrive on less food ; are less 
liable to disease; are stronger, healthier, and more 
cheerful ; and, when side:, recover in a much shorter 
time. It is not my intention to discuss the question ; 
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I merely wish to covintmct a tidicolous idea pro* 
pounded by Mr. Gamgee, that dipping is injurious to 
the horse. 

V "I strongly recommend the Irish method of dip- 
ping, namdy, dipping all parts of the body except the 
legs. The hair that is left on the legs protects them 
from the irritation of wet and dirt, and, when horses are 
used for hunting purposes, from the penetration of 
thorns, etc.” (Williams.) 

Horses in India that are thoroughly groomed, well 
fed, and warmly dothed, will tardy have a coat long 
enough to require clipping. 

As the bristles tlut grow about a horse’s muzzle, 
eyes and chin, act as fedets — ^replacing to some extent 
the want of hands — they should not be cut or pulled 
out l^e hair which Unes the external ear should also 
be allowed to remain untouched. 

Grooming. — ^Before grooming, the horse may be 
tied up by side reins running &om tings fixed about 
6 ft. high at each side of the doorway of the stall, and 
attach^ to the rings of the watering bridle. 

If he kicks badly, his hind legs may be confined by a 
short hobble (called in Hindustanee, mtgtm<i)^»aadi^ 
on his hind pasterns. The use of hed-ropes is apt 
to strain him. 

When the horse returns from exercise in dothing, 
he should be tied up, his hood removed, and his ne^ 
and throat scraped if there be any sweat visible. 

The space between his jaws should be carefully 
dried with a dry cotton rubba. A man on eadi side, 
with a ficesh straw or hemp wi^, should go dioroughly 
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oyer the e3^>osed parts, working the wisp backwards 
and forwanis well into his coat. The bic^t and body 
pieces are successively removed, and his chest, fore- 
arms, shoulders, back, loins, belly, quarters, thighs, 
etc, quickly rubbed down and dried in a similar man- 
ner. This done, the syces should set to and hand-mb 
him, beginning at his ears and ending at his hocks. 
The ears should be pulled gently between the fingers 
several times — a process that always seems to refresh 
the animal. When hand-rubbing, the stroke should 
be commenced by bringing the flat of the hand— eadi 
one to be used alternately — ^well under the belly, down 
the fore-hand, thigh, or gaskin, or between the fore- 
legs, as the case may be, and it should then be drawn 
up with a steady pressure. As the hand is raised, the 
elbow should be turned out, and the under part of 
the bared forearm should be brought into play against 
the grain of the coat. In doing this the weight of the 
body and strength of the arm should be utilised. 

With a valuable horse, one should put two men on 
the legs, and two on the rest of the body. The quicker 
the hand-rubbing is done, the more eflectual will it 
prove. 

On an average, the wisping down will take 
about ten minutes; the hwd-rubbing somewhat 
longer. 

If only two men be available, the 1^ below the 
knees and hocks should be left untouched until a later 
period of the grooming. 

Hie hand-rubbing being finished, a syce on each 
side should go over ^ coat with the body Imish, finr 
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the cleaning of which only should the cony-comb be 
employed. 

The brush should have long and rather soft bristles, 
and shbuld be used only in the direction in which the 
hair lies, and not against it ; as, with the grain, it will 
most effectually remove the dandruff, which is thrown 
off by the skin in the form of scales that are pierced 
by the hairs. The syce should place the brush lightly 
on the coat, so as to avoid hurting the skin, and should 
then press on it, as he makes his stroke downwards. 

Ibe chief object of brushing the coat is to remove 
the scaly dandruff ; that of wisping and hand-rubbing, 
to dry and stimulate it. 

^glish trainers usually teach their stable lads to 
make on their horses’ quarters, when the grooming is 
finished, ** quarter marks,” of which the most common 
is the ** diamond.” This mark is made by brushing 
the quarter with the body brush, from front to rear, 
in the direction the hair lies ; then drawing a stroke 
with the brush down the centre of the quarter, in a 
perpendicular direction, so as to ruffle the hair ; and, 
finsdly, smoothening, with the brush, the upper and 
lower portion of the quarter, so as to leave a 
“ diamond,” or rather a rhombus, of, say, about 4 in. 
wide. Ibe rough hair of the quarter mark will, natur- 
ally, enhance by contrast the brilliancy of the re m ai nde r 
of ffle coat of that part. The pattern may be varied 
at pleasure. Some trainers affect one, some another 
kind of distinctive mark ; while others pay no attention 
to tbem. 

Debssimo the Mame AMD Tail. — ^Ihe brushing 
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of the body being finished, die syce should brush out 
the foielods, mane and tail, taking cate, first of all, 
to commence at the ends of the hair, and to proceed 
upwards as each kink or knot becomes opened out. 
']^e hairs, by small locks at a time, should be brushed 
from their roots downwards, so as to remove all 
dandruff. The mane-comb should be used only when 
it is desired to keep the mane or tail thin. 

It is the custom to make the mane lie to the off 
side ; for, as we usually look at a horse from the near 
side, his neck and shoulders — ^if they be good — will 
then appear to greater advantage than if the lines were 
broken by the mane. 

The off horse of a carriage pair may have his mane 
groomed to the near side. 

Wetting the hair of the mane and tail will tend to 
make it grow fiist 

If the mane does not hang properly down, it may 
be daily wetted and plaited, while small weights may be 
attach^ to its ends. A thick paste of flour and water 
plastered over the mane and tied down with a cloth, 
will make the hair lie flat in a few days. The paste 
should be allowed to remain on during the day, if die 
animal’s services are not required. 

If a horse be inclined to rub his tail against the walls 
of the stable, a light leather sheath, to law on, may with 
advantage be us^ to protect the part. In such a case, 
die cause should be removed by appropriate medicinal 
treatment* 


* VotHmiy N0$isftr by tbe 
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Some syces have a habit of washing hones’ tails by 
means of a wet towel, which they tub with and against 
the grain of die hair. This ptacdce should not be 
allowed, as it breaks the hair, and disarranges its set, 
thereby disfiguring the animal. 

Af^ the mane and tail have been adjusted, the syce 
should wipe out the hone’s eyes, nostrils, sheath, and 
dock with different damp towels or sponges, and then 
smooth down the coat with a dry wash-leather or 
cotton rubber. After this, the clothing is put on, 
care being taken to throw the quarter-piece a little way 
in front of the withen, and then to draw it back, so 
that the coat may not be ruffled. 

The feet should then be picked out and cleaned 
with a dry brush and rubber, the legs hand-rubbed, and 
bandages put on, if they be employed. If bandages 
be used during exercise, they should be allowed to 
remain on until the syce proceeds to hand-rub the 
1 ^ 8 . 

The foregoing completes the description of ordin- 
ary grooming, to which the following process may 
be added widi advantage. 

Tapebing. — ^This Indian practice is a form of 
massage whidi is known in England and France as 
tapoUmtnt (percussion). In India it is done with broad 
citcular pads, called tapetSf each one of which is about 
9 in. in diameter and 3 in. thick. They are stuffed with 
horsehair, and are covered with leather. A strap is 
placed at the back of this pad to admit the hand placed 
flatwise. They are used one on each hand, and ate 
brong^ down in quick succession, with die whole 

H 
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foxce of the atm, on the spot intended to be 
shampooed. The neck, shouldets, battel, and hind- 
quattets ate thus gone ovet by a syce on eadi side of 
the animal. The loins and flanks ate avoided. The 
usual method is to strike fitst with the left hand, 
then with the right, and again with the left, and then to 
bring the pads shatply together so as to knock out the 
dust. Tapeeing has an excellent effect on the skin and 
coat, and is much relished by the horse when he gets 
accustomed to it. If put into practice, it should be 
performed immediately after the aiumal is brushed 
down. 

In all cases, when there is sufficient help and time, 
the grooming should be such as I have described in the 
foregoing pages. 

When a horse comes in heated, and there is only 
one man to attend to him, the girths, if a saddle be on, 
should be slackened, and he should be walked about 
until he cools down, and then the wisp should be 
applied, beginning first of all at the part under the 
saddle. 

I have never found the slightest ill-effect accrue 
from removing the saddle immediately the horse comes 
in, however heated he might be, provided always the 
skJn under it was thoroughly well dried without delay. 

Shedding the Coat. — ^The horse sheds his coat 
twice in the year — ^in the autumn and in the ^ring. 
At the former time, his fine summer hair foils out, to 
be replaced by a thicket and longer coveting, whidi, 
in its turn, gives place to tixe otiier. while the 
coat is changing in the spring, the brush, or otiiet 
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means be employed to hasten the process, the hair- 
follicles will b^me prematurely e:^)Osed to the action 
of the air, and, consequently, will become stimulated 
to produce a coarser form of hair than they would have 
done had their natural protection remained on for its 
allotted period. Hence, the new summer coat will 
be rougher than it ought to be, and its appearance 
will, consequendy, be more or less spoiled. On this 
aooormt, wl^ the coat is being shed during that time, 
the brush should not be applied to it, nor should it be 
band-rubbed. The wisp and rubber will then be 
sufficient for grooming purposes. 

In India, ffie shedding of the coat of horses that are 
well groomed and warmly clothed takes place to a fat 
less extent than in England. 

Cake of the Feet and Legs. — ^The horse’s feet 
should neither be washed nor “ stopped”, for the 
former pracdce is the fruitful cause of “cracked 
heels ” and the latter induces thrush, and softens 
and weakens the sole, frog, and crust. The old ideas 
of “ thinning ” the sole, and keeping the feet soft by 
stoppings of cow dung and clay, are antiquated 
fallal that hardly require being combated in the 
present day. In India, especially, we require the feet 
to be as hard and tough as possible, so t^t the horse 
may neither flinch, nor go short over hard or broken 
ground, nor become lame if he casts a shoe ^nd has to 
proceed for a few miles bare-foot Water a{^lied to 
the feet renders them soft and weak, on account of die 
capillary attraction exerted by the fibres of the horn on 
ai^ liqi^ with which it may cmne in contact It is a 
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significant ianx that the drier the dimate in which 
horses are bred and reared, the stronger and betttt 
able to stand work are their feet 

No benefit is obtained by applying hoof ointment to 
the crust, unless, perhaps, to ^ose parts from whidi 
the hard and varnished covering of ^e wall may have 
been rasped away by a cardess or ignorant shoeing- 
smith. The growth of the wall of the hoof can alone 
be hastened by stimulating the coronet which secretes 
it ; hence, any hoof ointment, used as such, is powerless 
to effect this end. 

Although the employment of greasy applications 
may have a temporary effect in tending to render dry 
horn tough, still, their constant use will, as a rule, cause 
the feet to become more brittle than they were Wore, 
if, by any chance, these dressings are discontinued. 
Ihey should, therefore, not be employed with [horses 
like those in the Army, that may be sent on work, the 
circumstances of which may prevent the use of such 
applications. 

In this chapter I have already dwdt upon the evils 
of washing the legs of the horse, hence I need not 
further allude to the subject beyond saying that if the 
animal tetums to the stable with his legs wet, or cov- 
ered with mud, they should be dried by means of the 
scraper, wisp and rubber, as the case may be, and hand- 
rubbed when dry. 

One should avoid hand-rubbing the 1^ when they 
are wet, as doing so will tend to remove the hair. 

Hand-rubbing the legs is a beneficial practice with 
die generality of stabled horses. It tends to («eveot 
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stagnation of blood in the legs and feet ; by the ptessute 
ejtttted, it ptomotes the absoiption of any effusions 
that may ^ present about the back tendons and 
suspehsoiy ligaments, and it helps to guard the horse 
against that form of inflammation ^ed “cracked 
heels ” and “ mud fever.” 

Troimimg the Mane and Tail. — The mane may 
be trimmed by pulling out the longest locks, a little 
at a time, having previously twisted them round the 
forefinger or a stick. If this annoys the horse, the long 
ends may be divided by running a half-shut scissors 
backwards and forwards across them, in the same 
manner as hairdressers trim ladies* hair. The ends are 
held in the left hand, while the right uses the scissors. 

A space of about an inch and a half broad should be 
cut out of the mane, just behind the ears, for the pas- 
sage of the head-stall of the bridle. 

When hogging the mane of a pony, it is customary, 
in order to help the rider in mounting, to leave a lock 
of hair. This, to be effective, should be about half- 
way up the neck. The easiest and neatest way to hog 
the mane is to cut it close, running the clipping machine 
along the top of the crest, and then on each side, so 
as to nuke the hair level. The old plan of hogging 
the mane, so as to leave a bristling ridge of hair, is 
tedious in execution and has a bad effect, in that, in- 
stead of preserving the natural outline of the neck, it 
gives die part an abnormally thick and high-crested 
appearance. 

A switch tail may be trimmed in the same manner 
as the mane. 
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It is not die £uhioii to bang the tails of Aiabs ; a 
fine, thin tail being oonsideted to be a mark of high 
caste among them. 

Hones’ tails ought not to be shortened after the 
beginning of April, as their pouren then will become 
fully taxed in keqiing ofi flies. They should not be 
again trimmed before the month of October. 

The object of banging a horse’s tail is to add to the 
appearance of strength in his hind-quarten. The 
usual length at which a hone’s tail is banged is sudi 
that will enable the end of the tail, when pulled down, 
to reach the point of the hock. The more “ cobby ” 
the animal, the shorter may be the bang. 

The following are thrM methods for banging the 
tail: 

I. Get an assistant to place his hand under the dock 
and to hold the tail in a position similar to that whidi 
it would assume were the animal walking ; then, with 
a strong pair of sdsson, cut the hair level at the 
desired length. 

a. Bind the tail round with a piece of cord, about 
6 in. above the point at which it is to be divided; 
then, with a sharp knife, cut so as to give the ends 
the hair the required slope. 

3. Lay the tail, at the desired lengdi, across the 
edge of a broad adae (Hind, busoold)^ and divide the 
hair by a smart blow with a flat billet of wood. The 
adae should be held steady, the handle to the rear, the 
edge hodaontal, and the bl^ sloped, so duu the horse 
may carry his tail level at a walk. Any loose hairs 
may then be die sdssors. This is a 
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good plan fot ** ttoopets/’ with which dispatch and 
ttoifomuty axe mattes of considetation. Fox use 
with a nombex of hoses, a blade xesembling that of an 
adze, but bxoadex, may be let into a blo<^ of wood 
4 ox 5 lbs. in weight. 

Bots. — Duxing the autumn months, the bot-fly 
will endeavoux to lay its eggs on the chest and foxe-legs 
of hoses, especially if ^e animals be kept much in 
the open, as when on the march. These eggs adhere 
to the hair, and, though very minute, may readily be 
recognised by their bright yellow colour, and by Aeix 
position, which is chosen by the fly so that the hose 
may easily lick them off, and thus convey them into 
his stomach. During these months, syces should be 
careful to examine their horses after (hey come in from 
exercise, and pick off any eggs they may detect. 

Stable Routine. — Ihe system which is applicable 
to scehoses should be the one pxusued with all 
valuable animals, under the modifications that neces- 
sity or convenience may require. I may describe it 
as follows : 

At daybreak, the horse is given about half a gallon 
of water, and after that a feed of about a poimd of 
com; his clothing is taken off, and he is groomed 
lightly over. The whole of the bedding should now 
be put outside, to be aired and dried, and the dung and 
fouled litter should be removed. The stable should 
be opened out to admit air and sunshine. The floor 
should be well swept, and any portion of it which may 
have become wet wi^ urine should, if the floor be cff 
waterproof material, be strewn over with dry earth. 
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and then swept diy and dean widi a bxoom. the 
floor be of earth, the soiled parts should be soaped 
up and rq>laced by dry soil. On the horse’s return 
from work or exerdse, say about 8 or 9 o’dock, he is 
watered, groomed, and dothed accon^g to the sea- 
son. His bedding is now neatly put down ; and he 
is fed, and given a full allowance of grass or hay, at the 
same time as he gets his com. The stable is then 
darkened, and the animal is left to himself for diree or 
four hours. Between twdve and one he is watered, 
lightly groomed, and fed as before, and is not again 
disturbed until about four o’dock, at which time he 
gets a little water, a small feed of com, and a thorough 
grooming. The bedding should again be removed, 
dried, and selected. On the horse’s return to the 
stable in the evening, he is watered and lightly groomed 
over. His bedding is now arranged, be is fed, given 
his grass or hay, clothed, and left for the night. 

The syce should remove without delay all dung, 
urine, and soiled litter from the stall ; for the presence 
of dirt is not alone injurious to the horse’s health, but 
it also attracts flies, which are extremely annoying to 
the animal, especially during the hot weather. 

Strict supervision must be exercised in order to 
prevent syces taking the clothing off their horses on 
cold nights, and using it themselves for bedding. 

For hours of feeding and division of food, see 
page zoo. 

Instead of watering the horse at fixed times, he may, 
with great advantage, have a constant supply of water 
at all times in his stalL 
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It is better to have horses groomed in the afternoon 
than in the evening, for then the syces will have plenty 
of light by which to do their work, and the owner will 
proUhly be able to superintend it, to some extent at 
least, without its interfering with his dinner. 

To economise the bedding, it may be put down 
only at night 

I strongly advocate the system of feeding which I 
have descdb^. 



CHAPTER Vm 


MANAGEMENT OF HORSES ON BOARD SHIP 

I SHALL confine my remarks to the transport of single 
horses on board ship. 

The frogs and soles of a horse's feet, before he is 
embarked, should be hard, strong, and as fully 
developed as possible. Hence, it is advisable to let him 
go ba^oot for a couple of months beforehand, or 
to shoe Him i la Cbarlitr^ or with tips, while the crust 
and heels are kept low, and to forbid all paring of 
the soles and frogs widi the drawing knife, as well 
as “stopping” with cow-dung, etc. If thrush be 
present, the animal's feet should be treated for it 
without delay. Shortly before being put on board, 
the shoes (if they be u^) should be ^en off, and the 
heels and walls of the hoofs should again be lowered, 
so as to obtain frog and sole pressure. These pre- 
cautions are necessary in order to lessen the possibility 
the animal getting inflammation of the feet {famm- 
itii) £r(»n long standing. 

For ten days or so before sailing, the horse should 
be put on laxative food, if he be at all gross, so as to 
protect his system as much as possible fo^ the attacks 
any kind of inflammation. With this object in 

lit 
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view, I would advise a bian mash evety night, and 
caxtots and gteen fodder widi vety little com. 

The amount of food to be laid in fot a voyage can 
be calculated on the following allowance : 


Ammit tf Fmtff, $U,, ptr Daf. 


Hay 


x8 lbs. 

Oats 


3 

Bnm 

• • « • 

5 ss 

T.inseed 

• • • # 

5 oz. 

Salt .. 

• • • • 

1 s» 

Water .. 

• • • • 

6 i^ons. 

Straw (for beddiag) . . 

5 Ids." ^ 

Carrots .. 

• • • • 

a few daily. 


The linseed may be given as a mash, from time to 
time. 

Besides this, a bag and a half of sand per week may 
be allowed for the animal to stand on. 

The following articles of clothing, etc., will be 
necessary : 

A suit of warm clothing complete. 

A couple of horse rugs. 

A waterproof sheet. 

A large fly-net to flt over the head and neck. 
A pair of knee-caps. 

H^ collar and side-reins. 

Watering bridle. 

Brush and curry-comb. 

Hoof-picker. 

Half-a-dozen cotton rubbers. 

Two sponges, one for the eyes, another for the 
dodc or tail. 

A lar^ pot for boiling linseed, ttc. 
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Slings. 

A set of fdt hoof-covets for applying warm or 
cold water. 

The rugs may, with advantage, be coveted with 
canvas. 

For a voyage of a month or two, it is advisable to 
lay in a few medicines, etc., as follows : 

Six phyiic btUs (containing 4| drachms of aloes) 


Nitrate of potash (nitre) 4 oz. 

Sweet spirits of nitre i pint 

Tincture of c^ium is oz. 

Oil of turpentine s pints 

Gunphor a oz. 

Alum 1 lb. 

Linseed oil | gallon 

Tincture of myrrh and aloes (for abrasions) 8 oz. 

Lunar caustic i „ 

Bicarbonate of soda i lb. 

A rasp. 

A searcher. 


A pair of leather shoes for fomenting the feet. 

The horse should be provided with a box in which 
to remain while he is on board. The best form of box 
for a valuable animal is one yi ft. long by ft. wide. 
It may be (provided with sliding bars, by which the 
width of the box may be reduc^ one half, so that, if 
need be, support by them may be given during rough 
weather. Such a tex can carry two horses, who will 
be &t more comfortable in it thw if they were in sq>at- 
ate ones of 3 ft. wide. Hie ordinary form of box is 
about ft. long inside, and about a ft. 9 in. broad. 
In a large box; Idee the one described, the horse can 
lie down with perfect ease, even during cmnparatively 
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tough weatilier, and can take some exetcise ; but in a 
short, nattow box, he will be obliged to keep on his 
feet whole time. 

The box should be piovided with doots at both 
ends, so that the animal or animals may be able to go 
in or out of it, whichever way it is turned. It shoidd 
have massive iron rings, placed in convenient positions 
so as to enable it to be hoisted over the side by means 
of the crane, and there should be placed semi-circular 
iron bars over the top, to give it stability, and to afford 
support for coverings. In bad weather, watertight 
white canvas covers, propedy secured, act well. In 
very hot weather an awning may be required. Strong 
iron rings should be let into ^e deck to enable the 
box to be securely lashed down. 

The inside of the box should be thoroughly well 
padded throughout its entire extent. Straw padding, 
covered with canvas, as is generally used, proves 
ineffective ; for it soon gets hard and works downward, 
leaving the upper portion of the woodwork unpro- 
tected. I wo^d strongly advise the use of large pieces 
of felt, to be secured by being laced through holes 
bored in the planking, so as to dispense with the em- 
ployment of nails of any sort next the horse. 

The floor of the box should be laid down with 
duck, rough coconut matting, having a long, thick 
'* pile or " nap,” into the upstanding fibres ^ which 
the feet of the animal may side, and thus obtain secure 
foothold. Six ordinary door-mats made of this 
material, if suffidendy long, will do for a box, five to 
cover the floor, and one extra, so that the rearmost 
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fflatmaybetakaaoutaoddded, and die otfaets poshed 
down in successicm. If only smooth matting be 
ptoauable, it should be kept coveted with about ditee 
inches of sand. If possible, battens should not be 
fixed on the floor of the box, for horses are apt to 
injure their feet by persistently standing with their 
h^s on these slips of wood. I cannot explain why 
they adopt this procedure, instead of using the battens 
as a fixed point for their toes in the manner intended 
by man. With their heels on the battens and their 
toe on the floor they adopt a position which is 
eminently calculated to induce lammitis. 

Straw should not be put under the horse in rou^ 
weather, as it is very slippery. A Uttle of it, however, 
may be shaken a couple of times a day under the animal 
for him to stale on, so that his legs may not become 
wet. Straw may also be used for preventing the horse 
from knocking himself about, or from being injured 
in bad weather. With this object it is well to Live four 
or five bags filled with straw, to be used as occasion 
may demand. 

The box should be placed on deck as much 
emidsbips as possible, and athwart sbips^ but not fort 
and apt. On long tadks the horse shovild face to wind- 
ward, the box b^g turned round if necessary. In 
placing the box, advantage should be taken of any 
cover that may afford protection from seas breaking 
over the vessel 

Steamers with flush decks and little sbtar are 
by &r die worst on whith to convey horses on deck, 
lliose provided with high bulwarks are the best 
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A ship that is light, and is consequently high out of the 
uratet, will natoially be safer for horses on deck »han 
if she were deq>. 

'Die box should be opened morning and evening 
to enable the attendant to clean it out. On other 
occasions it should be kept closed. 

During the fine weather slings should be placed 
under the animal, so loose as not to press against his 
belly when he stiuids up, but tight enough to enable 
him to test his weight on them if he chooses. If it 
gets at all rough, the slings should be at once 
removed. 

If the horse be quiet, he may be taken out from time 
to time, when the sea is very smooth. On no account 
should he be allowed to walk on the deck if it be at all 
wet or greasy. ‘There is no need to groom the horse 
beyond sponging out his eyes, nostrils, dock, etc., and 
picking out his feet, except when the weather is so fine 
that he can be taken out on deck, for accidents with 
horses on board ship are very liable to occur. 'The 
horse’s head should be secured by means of side ropes 
attached to the head collar. 

During hot weather the horse should be kept 
principally on bran and hay, with very little com. A 
stock of carrots should, if possible, be laid in. 

After a horse has been on board three weeks, his 
heels and the walls of his hoofs should again be 
lowered. 

An owner should make arrangements with the 
captain of the ship for help to be given by some of the 
crew, in the event of its being requited during bad 
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weadier. Libetally ** paying one's footing ” on the 
foxecasde will have a effect 

After landing h^thy horses which have been 
at sea for three weeks or longer, it is advisable to 
keep them for a week or ten da]rs in loose boxes, so 
that they may recover the use of their feet, before 
th^ are, very gradually, brought on to work. A 
walk, even of a couple of miles, immediately after 
coming off ship, is apt to set up laminids ; although, 
previously, no symptoms of that disease had been 
apparent”* 


See Vtmimy N§t$t fir HtrmOwmtrs^ hf die eiiiie i nt h o r . 



CHAPTER IX 

STABLE SERVANTS 

Syces — Gnss^utten — Shoeing-smiths — ^Riding'bds. 

Syces. — Although tetnatks on the management of 
native stable servants hardly come vrithin the scope 
of this work, still the subject so nearly concerns the 
welfare of the noble animal about which I am writing, 
that I cannot refrain from offering the following hints 
for the use of inexperienced horse owners. 

I may state that the great art of getting on well 
with one’s servants, and, consequently, keeping them 
up to their work, is to treat them in a uniformly just 
and sympathetic manner, while always maintaining 
towards them one’s proper position as master. One 
should never swear at, t^t, or fine them. The first- 
mentioned practice is degrading to oneself ; the 
second is cowardly and illegal ; and the third is as 
silly as the proverbial one of cutting off one’s nose to 
spite one’s face, for the syce will in the large majority 
of cases, if fined, scamp his work, or “ take it out ” 
of his horse, so as to make up for the loss he has 
sustained. From a long experience among stable 
servants, both in India and England, I can say with 

**9 I 
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confidence that, as a role, those of the foxmer are as 
ttustwotthy, hard working, and intelligent as those 
of the latter country. The masters who have most 
trouble with their native servants, and whose horses 
get worst looked after, are generally young *' grifis '* 
who know little or nothing of the language of the 
country, and are always abusing their syces for being 
fools — as if, forsootl^ “the boot was not on the 
other leg ’’ I Horse owners may observe the fol- 
lowing rules with advantage : 

Endeavour to give orders concerning the horses as 
clearly as possible, so that there may be no chance of 
their being misunderstood. 

Pay the servants liberally and regularly. 

Insist on the practice of the syce, in the case of 
anything going wrong with his horse, instantly tq>ort- 
ing the matter. 

On no account allow a syce, on his own respon- 
sibility, to treat any ailment his horse may get, su^ as 
cracked heels, cuts, etc. ; to have any voice in the 
shoeing of the animal, or to make any arrangement 
about getting com from the grain menWit ipmrfolt). 

If any of the servants ate not amenable to kind 
treatment, they should be dismissed at once, for a 
master who is known to be good to his men will 
never be in want of a choice of applicants for employ- 
ment. One should not, if possible, keq> a discon- 
tented servant 

Make certain that die syce can live on his pay, for 
if he cannot do so he will assuredly steal his horse’s 
grain. 
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Befote the cold weather comes on, supply each 
syce and grass-cutter with warm clothing and a blanket, 
so that they may not be induced to take off the horse’s 
rugs at night to use as bedding for themselves. 

In Indian racing stables syces are generally given 
a month’s pay for each race their horses win. 

It is the custom to allow each syce a bottle of oil 
and a pound of country soap for their respective horses 
every month. 

an owner suspects that his syce steals the horse’s 
grain, he may have it sprinkled by a sweeper with 
water before it is given, for then the syce will regard 
it as polluted, and will not eat it. 

The old adage about the master’s eye making the 
horse fat applies particularly well to India. 

A native shoeing-smith usually gives a syce four 
annas for each time his horse is shod. 

It is usual in large stables to make the steadiest 
syce headman over the others, and to have him res- 
ponsible in case anything goes wrong. He is called 
a “ jemadar syce,” and gets an increase of one or two 
rupees a month. 

Grass-cutters. — ^When a grass-cutter goes out 
to cut grass, he should bring back a double supply, 
say a8 lbs., so that half the number of these servants 
may remain present to help the syces. 

Grass-cutters are sometimes expected to provide 
bedding for the horses. I would advise that instead 
of this being done the owner should allow a rupee a 
month per horse for straw, requiring in return that 
the grass^tttter should assist in grotmiing. 
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When matching hotses bf toad, each gtass-cuttet 
should accompany his hotse, and should catty a feed 
or two of cotn, font ot five poimds of grass, a brush 
and cutty-comb, a hoof-picket, a tubb^, picketing 
ropes, and any odds and ends requited, so that the 
hotses may not be inconvenienced by the carts which 
catty the com, gear, etc., being delayed on the toad. 
One bucket between two ot three hotses will be 
sufficient. 

Shoeing-Smiths. — ^Native shoeing-smiths gener- 
ally charge from Rs.x 4a. to Rs.i 8a. for shoeing, 
and 12a. for removing. 

With a large stable it is a good plan to employ 
a shoeing-smith on a fixed salary. As a rule they are 
neat workmen, and will readily learn if properly 
taught. Their pay varies from Rs.io to Rs.i6, for 
which they will shoe and plate their master’s horses, 
and, if attached to a racing stable, will accompany them 
from one meeting to another. They expect permis- 
sion to shoe during spare hours on their own 
accoimt. 

Riding-Lads. — ^Having got horses to train, the 
next thing is to find some one to ride them in thdr 
gallops, for owners are hardly ever light enough to 
do t^. Besides, a man can generally train better 
by superintending work than by riding g^ops himself. 
If possible, no one over 8 st. 7 lbs. at the very outside, 
should be put up, for any more weight will certainly 
tend to shorten the stride of a horse, especially that 
of small ones like Arabs. On the other hand, too 
light a lad— say one of 7 st. — may not be strong enough 
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to hold a big hotse together, and it is always better 
to put up a little extra weight in the shape of muscle 
than to allow a horse, particularly a young one, to 
sprawl all over the pkce. When a horse has once 
learned to gallop, unless he be a determined puller, an 
8 st. lad will generally be able to do all that is wanted, 
and with such a one up— if he be at all a “ workman ** 
— a horse’s legs will stand hu: longer than under a 
heavier weight, and the owner need not fear fast work 
to the same degree as he shoiild do the other. One 
may sometimes chance on an English jockey who is 
light, does not drink, and is a good race-rider. Such a 
man is indeed a treasure, and will be cheap at Rs. 150 
a month, Rs. 100 for winning, and Rs. 50 for losing a 
mount, if the owner keeps four or five horses. But any- 
thing short of the genuine article should be shunned, 
for one of the nondescript lot would take more looking 
after than a stable of twenty horses. In default of a 
regular English jockey, an owner’s only safety is in 
employing quiet native lads. Probably he will have 
to make a sdection from his syces and grass-cutters, 
or from their sons, and be oblig^ to teach them himself 
to ride. As the British nondescript is to be avoided, 
so is the genuine “coachwan,” who delights in 
gold-laced caps and in sticking out bis toes in front of 
his horse’s nose. The best native riding-lads I have 
met have been syce’s sons, whom their masters 
taught and succeeded in keq>ing in order. From Rs. 
6 to Rs. 10— ^e “ coachwan ” will require Rs. 30— 
a month will be enough for such boys, with a small 
present, say Rs. 5 when any of the horses win. The 
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master should be most careful in keeping them in 
their place, and should always insist on their helping 
the syces when grooming. Treat them fiurly and a 
little liberally at times, but never “give them their 
heads ** nor allow them to gallop a horse or take one 
out of the stable without being present oneself. 
The three great faults of native boys are, that they 
ride with too long stirrups, stick their toes out too 
much in front, and do not “ ride a horse up to his 
bridle ” — a fatal failing in race-riding. Besides, when 
silk is donned, almost all of them lose their heads whoi 
it comes to a finish with English jocke3rs. 

After a native boy has been taught to ride with a 
fait seat and good hands, the next thing is to give 
him some idea of pace, which is usually taught by 
employing the “ anna system.” As there are i6 a. in a 
rupee, a 4-a. gallop is made to stand for quarter; 
8-a. for half ; la-a. for three-quarter ; and i6-a. for 
full speed. 

Each quarter of a mile being clearly marked by a 
post or pillar on the course where horses ate gallops 
the trainer, when instructing native boys, should tell 
them before each gallop is given how many annas* 
speed he wants, and then may accurately time each 
quarter of a mile with his stop-watch, so that after the 
^op he may be able to correct the boy, and point out 
vdiete die latter went too fast or too dow, as the case 
may be. The eye alone is not sufficient to detect 
slight variations of pace. Besides, if the masto: 
holds the watdi, die boy will more readily believe 
diat he is being told cort^y. If the lad be willing 
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and intelligent under this system, and be given instruc- 
ticms as to holding his hands, keeping the proper 
position of his leg and foot, judging the right len^ 
of stirrup, etc., he ought to learn to ride a training 
gallop Burly, in, say, three months. Hie trainer may 
teach the kd the rates of speed by a conventional 
standard (see p. 210), or by the exact division of time, 
as take, for instance, that the length of the racecourse 
is If miles, that the horse in question can do this, with 
the boy up, at full speed in 2 min. 4; sec., and that 
the order for the training gallop is “ once round at 
8'a.,” then the time the horse should take would be 
5 min. 30 sec. This is slower than the accepted idea 
of what half speed should be ; but if a faster pace 
be required, it is just as easy, and perhaps tends less 
to confuse the lad, to increase the number of annas 
ordered. Here I take for granted that the racecourse 
is level, like almost all Indian ones. At Poona, 
Bangalore, and Dehra Doon, for instance, further 
directions would be requisite to teach the lad to slightly 
vary the pace, as the nature of the ground might 
require. 
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SHOEING 

Shoeing — ^Plates — ^Tips — On shoes getting loose. 

As 1 have discussed at some length, in my Veterinary 
Notes for Horse Owners ^ the ptinciples and practice 
of shoeing, I need not here do more than recap- 
itulate wlut I have already written on that subject, 
while adding a few observations that are specially 
applicable to India. 

Shoeing. — ^In preparing the ordinary healthy foot 
it should be lowered so that the frog, wall, and a por- 
tion of the sole should bear weight, while maintaining 
the part at a proper slope — about 50 degrees for the 
fore, and 60 degrees for the hind hoofs, viewing them 
in profile. In doing this, the sole should be left un- 
touched with the knife. Broken or diseased portions 
of the frog should be removed. The clenches of the 
old shoe ought to be cut off by the buffer, without 
the use of the rasp. 

The shoe should be as diin as possible, consistent 
with its standing wear, and should be perfectly flat on 
the foot sui&ce. 

The nail-holes should be punched ** coarse” 
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(well away from the edge), so that the nails may take a 
firm hold when the outer edge of the shoe is made to 
coincide, as it ought to do, with that of the ground 
surhice of the foot. It is well to fit on the shoes hot, 
although this cannot always be done in India. 

The shoeing-smith should refrain, as much as 
possible, from rasping the external surface of the hoof. 
He should not “ spring” the heels of the shoe, f.«.,he 
should not leave a space between them and the homy 
heels, and he should on no account be allowed to 
hammer down the heels of the shoe on to the heels 
of the hoof after the nails have been driven, for this 
practice is a fruitful cause of corns, as it gives rise to 
undue pressure on the ** seat of com.” 

Native shoeing-smiths, to save themselves trouble, 
will almost always if ordered to supply thick-heeled 
shoes bring ordinary ones, the heels of which they 
have thickened by simply reducing the width of the 
web by hammering, instead of getting shoes made 
e^ressly for the pxupose required. As they manu- 
fiicture neither shoes nor nails, but obtain them ready- 
made from the misirte (blacksmith), there is usually 
some difficulty in inducing them to adopt any new 
ideas concerning the shape of shoes. 

Plates are simply very light shoes, which are 
intended to last for offiy one or two races. Ihey are 
generally fixed on the morning of the day before the 
race, an^ to see that all is tight, the horse is then sent 
for a short gallop, which constitutes that day’s work. 
A light plate for an Arab will weigh about af oz., 
and be about } in. broad. But, as most horses in 
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India have to nin at diffetent meetings that follow 
eadi other in quick succession, I advocate using a 
stouter plate — ^in fact, a compromise between the 
plate and shoe used in training. Such a one for 
an Arab will weigh about 5I 02., and ought to last 
through three weeks* work, and may be made f in. 
broad all round. Plates and light shoes may have a 
clip in front for the fore>feet, to give them additional 
hold. Nails for plates should be much lighter than 
those for ordinary shoes. An English plate, such as 
those used at Newmarket, weighs about 5 02., is about 
} in. broad, i in. thick, and is fullered. They are 
made out of specially prepared bars of iron. The hind 
as well as the fore plates have usually clips in front. 

Mr. Darvell recommends, “ If a horse’s feet are 
weak and low, and he has to run on hard ground, it 
would be advisable to let him run in his shoes.” 

Tips. — ^We may briefly sum up the chief evils 
resulting from the use of shoes as follows : they tend 
to deprive the sole and frog of pressure, which, as a 
rule, is conducive to the health of the foot ; the nails 
ate liable to break away the wall ; and the weight of 
the shoes tends to spoil the action of racehorses by 
making them go ** higher ” than they ought to do in 
the gallop. For these reasons, and on account of the 
fiict that the hoof wears away principally at the toe, 
"tips,” say about 3 in. in length, may often be 
annoyed with advantage instead of ordioaiy shoes, 
and espedally for animals that are not required to work 
on metalled roads. A celebrated trainer for many years 
used only very short tq» — ^^soffident to protect^ 
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toes— for his horses, both in training and racing. He 
was forced, however, to discontinue this very sensible 
practice, on account of the continued opposition 
offered by the shoeing-smiths he had to employ to 
this supposed innovation. If tips are to be put on, 
they should be applied so as not to interfere with 
the proper slope of the foot. 

On Shoes getting Loose.— We may ascertain 
if a shoe is loose, however slightly, by, siter taking 
up the foot, gently tapping the ground surface of the 
shoe with the fingers. The nature of the sound thus 
made will serve to confirm or dissipate our suspicions. 
As long as the nails have a firm hold, so long will 
the heels of the hoof be protected from undue wear ; 
but when the shoes become loose they soon get 
knockra to pieces, and the proper slope of the hoof 
will be destroyed for the time being. 
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PKEPAIUNG PONIES FOR MEASUREMENT 

As in India cettificates of height axe gxanted to ponies 
that need not be either in racing or even robust con- 
dition, preparation for measurement has become in 
that country an established practice. Knowing that 
such an ordeal will reduce ^e height of a pony for 
the time being from i to a in., which is equivalent to 
12 to 24 lbs., I need hardly point out that an owner 
may have to adopt this means of getting the weight 
off if he wishes to nm his ponies on equal terms with 
those of other men. It would be idle to deny that 
this practice inflicts cruelty on ponies, and is a potent 
incentive to deceit on the part of their owners. The 
present rule must be a great boon to owners, who in 
former times had to get their ponies measured before 
every race for which they ran. At the same time, its 
evil consequences might wholly, or to a great 
extent, be obviated, if it were enacted that a pony 
not holding a certificate of height should be measured 
on the day of and before each race for which he was 
going to start, but that his owner could claim a certi- 
ficate for him in any such event at the height for whidi 
he was measured for it, if the measuring authorities 
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weie satisfied by the pony’s tunning that he was in 
tadng condition. It is, of coutse, evident that to be 
in su^ condition the animal could neithet be ” fiJced ” 
not dtugged. 

As I am in no way tesponsible fot the motal ot 
immotal tendencies of tules of tadng in India, I shall 
leave the subject alone, but will describe the hateful 
methods genetally adopted undet existing tequitements 
to get ponies to measute as low as possible. 

I may fitst of all explain that, in riie position which 
a pony has to adopt when he is being measuted, the 
line of his fote-atms and front cannon bones has to 
be as neatly vertical as practicable ; his fore-feet must 
not be imduly separated ; his head must not be lowered 
beyond what will bring the upper line of his neck 
horizontal; no pulling down of the skin at the 
withers is allowed, and the hocks must be pretty well 
undet him. As a rule, every chance is given to the 
animal to “ settle down,” so that he may measure as 
low as he can fairly do before the record is dedded 
upon. No allowance is made for shoes. The hdght 
ts^en is (or, at least, ought to be) the vertical dis- 
tance of the highest point of the withers from the 
ground. 

Apart from the actual length of the bones, the 
hdght of a horse is affected chiefly by : 

I. The condition of the musdes which connect 
the fore-limbs to the trunk ; for the more th^ become 
relaxed by debility — whether from &tigue, ill-health, 
or the action of drugs — the more will the body, and 
consequently the withers, sink between the fore-1^. 
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1 . The angles made by the bones respectively at 
the shoulder, elbow, and fetlock joints. This is 
e^>ecially noticeable by the descent of the fetlock 
joints. 

}. Approximation of the ends of the bones which 
form the shoulder, elbow, fetlock, and the two pastern 
joints. We may see this settling down of the bones 
in the joints illustrated in our own cases ; for if we 
have ourselves measured in the morning, and also in 
the evening, we shall find that we were taller in the 
former time than in the latter. 

In accordance with these principles, we find that 
long-continued standing, fatigue, starvation, depriva- 
tion of water, and the administration of purgatives 
and sedatives will tend to cause a marked diminution 
of a pony’s height. The production of a maximum 
effect will require a course of two or three months, 
during which time the animal, when he is in the stall, 
will lx tied up, so that he may not lie down. Some 
operators advise that while the pony is tied up the 
ground upon which his fore-feet rest should be some- 
what lower than that upon which the hind feet ate 
placed. He is also walked a long distance every day. 
The food he gets is only just sufficient to keq> him 
on his 1^. Some give the unfortunate animal a 
quarter of a pound of Epsom salts every day, in order 
to keq> him in a nauseated and debilitated condition, 
and walk the pony all night before bringing him up 
fior measurement, giving him about an ounce 
dbloral Iqrdxate not less half an hour before he tt 
to be placed under die standard. Prior to doing this 
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he is kq>t standing for at least half an hoar, so that 
he may “ settle down.** The final touches are given 
with i considetable amount of discrimination, lest the 
measuring authorities might reject the animal on the 
score of its being too sick. The practitioner will, 
from previous eicperience, accurately determine the 
extreme point to which he can go in playing his game 
with the members of the measuring committee. 

As animals at sea get but little sleep, and usually 
have to stand all the time they are on board, it is often 
advisable, especially if they have suffered much in 
condition from the passage, to bring up for measure- 
ment ponies that have just been landed from a long 
voyage. 

Some ponies measure lower when the head is 
held up than when the poll is kept on a level with 
the withers. The owner or his representative is 
usually allowed to hold the pony’s head, and he will 
generally be allowed to use his own discretion in 
keq)ing it up or down, so long as the poll is not brought 
below the level of the withers. The measuring 
authorities, as a rule, will take under their own direction 
the placing of the animal’s legs. It is almost needless 
to say that if the limbs are stretched out of the 
perpendicular, or if the fore-feet are unduly separated 
from each other in a lateral direction, the pony will 
measure lower than he would do were his position 
more in accordance with the rules for measuring. 

Lowering the heels, within certain limits, will, by 
increasing the obliquity of the pasterns, decrease the 
height more than redw^ the toes to the same extent. 
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If, howevet, the beds ate so much pared down diat 
the animal cannot stand firmly on them, the rasping 
or catting will, as a role, produce the undesirable 
efiect of making the pony add to his height by causing 
him to bring his pasterns more upright than usual, 
with the object of relieving his beds of some of the 
painful pressure. It is thought by some that, in order 
to get a pony to measure low, it is better, after having 
reduced the beds as £u as is safdy practicable, to 
leave the toes long, with a view of bringing down 
the fetlock joints, than to pare them. In &ct, I have 
seen shoes with very thin heels and thick toes used 
with this object. 



CHAPTER Xn 


TEACHING HORSES TO JUMP 

The great secret of “ making ** good jumpers is to 
begin earlf enough with them ; for, once a horse has 
been thoroughly ** broken”, the sooner he is taught 
the special work required in leaping, the more accom- 
plishedfencer will he become. “Too Good,” the winner 
of the Grand Steeplechase de Paris, as a four-year-old, 
and who was one of the cleverest performers “ between 
the flags”, received his name from H.LM.the Empress 
of Austria on account of the perfect manner in which 
he negotiated, as a two-year-old, the difficult country 
over which his trainer, Mr. Linde, schooled his cross- 
country animals. He was only one of many instances 
of horses in Ireland, which is the home of steeple- 
chasing, having thoroughly mastered the art of 
jumping before they were three years old. The action 
of the muscles of ffie hind-quarters and shoulders in 
leaping is so different from what it is in galloping, 
that ^y instruction, so as to impart the necessary 
knack, is of the greatest advantage. The fact of 
getting over the obstacles safely without losing 
ground is not sufficient for success; for we often 
find that the winner of a steeplechase &irly beats on his 
merits others which could “ lose ” him on the flat, 

MI K 
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even when they do not make a “mistake.** Diat 
£unou8 chaser, the “ Lamb **, was a case in point, for 
intheGrand National he easily defeated “Pearl Diver **, 
who was at least a stone better than the “ Lamb *’ on an 
ordinary racecourse. By learning young, the jumping 
muscles are stimulated during the special period of 
development, and the action itself becomes almost 
automatic, and, consequently, as nearly perfect as 
possible ; but if the art is not acquired untH later on, the 
effort will be more or less laboured, and the muscles 
may be inadequate in strength for this new kind of 
labour. Of course, there are excq>tions to this rule, 
one of the most notable being “ Voluptuary ’* who, as 
a six-year-old, won the Grand Nationsd of 1 884. llus 
son of “ Cremome *’ and “ Miss Evelyn *’was kq>t till he 
was five years old, on the flat, where he performed 
very indifferently. He was then taken in hand by 
an accomplished horseman, Mr. E. P. Wilson, who 
soon taught him to negotiate the Amtree style of 
coimtry, and won on his pupil with great ease. Ihe 
Liverpool fences are all of a “ flying ** sort, and con- 
sist chiefly of hedges with a ditch on the taking-off 
or landing side. Being of a uniform character, they 
do not demand the same amount of cleverness that 
is requited in the more cramped country. Besides, 
almost all the “Cremomes” are natural jumpers. It is a 
common idea among racing men, both in England and 
in India, that the way to obtain a good maiden rt»aeiM- 
is to pick up a horse ^t has shown his ability to gallop, 
stay, and carry weight on the flat, and to teach him to 
junq). Following the opinkm off the best judges on 
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the subject in Ireland, I maintain that, as a rule, such 
annuals will turn out failures, and that far better results, 
for the same amount of money, will ensue from buying 
** likely ** young ones and teaching them their cross- 
country business when two-year-olds, if in Great 
Britain, or as three-year-olds if in India. 

As I have discussed in another work {Riding and 
Hmting) the subject of tiding, I need not dwell on it 
further than to repeat that the art of riding well over 
a country chiefly consists in making as little as possible 
of the jumps, and that the fact of the rider treating 
fences and level ground with equal indifference, will 
inspire his horse with confidence to take things in the 
same spirit. Horses, like boys, delight in a scamper 
in the country ; and both detest their ramble being 
converted into a sort of “ punishment drill ”, consist- 
ing of marching backwards and forwards over the 
same ground. Horses, also, being gregarious, love 
to follow their leader. Hence, we should take a fresh 
line of country as often as practicable ; avoid making 
the horses jiunp the same fence twice consecutively ; 
treat the obstacles as if they were things that were only 
accidentally met with during the stroll ; endeavour to 
make the animals enjoy their outing as much as 
possible ; and stimulate the young ones to go forward 
by the lead of one of their companions. In order to 
furnish a good idea of the kind of training for jumping 
wfaidi young ones get in Ireland, I give the following 
extract from a letter I received on diis subject from 
Mr. Betag^ who had great eiq>etience with hunters 
and laodiorses in Irelud: 
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"My system of teaching hoises to jump is to 
avoid the whip and all harsh treatment in the prelim- 
inary lessons. I generally ride an old hunter out with 
the young one, and take a few easy fences, while die 
groom follows, leading the pupil with a long rein and 
cavesson. As a rule, the young one readily follows the 
other, especially if they have been companions at 
exercise. For ^e first few trials, a man with a whip 
may go behind the youngster and crack it after him ; 
but he should seldom do more than give him a slight 
touch on the quarters if he does not go over freely. If 
a young horse is punished severely in his early lessons, 
he will for ever remember it, and will probably learn 
to refuse, from associating in his mind the cruelty 
he suffered with the sight of a fence. I seldom make 
the animal jump the same fence more than once ; then 
move on to another, and so on. By varying the 
exercise, the young one will be induced to take pleasure 
in his work, which he will generally do if treated kindly 
though firmly. After a very few lessons, the colt 
may be ridden over his fences ; but he should alwajrs, 
un^ he is fairly proficient, have a steady true jumper 
to give him a lead. When a young horse is ha^y 
at 1^ fences, the sooner he is schooled with houndi 
the better ; for there is nothing that makes a horse 
jun^ with such freedom and good will as following 
diem. A short time ago, after teaching a colt of mine 
— « half-brother to Cosmos — to jump, I put a stable 
lad on him and took him to the War^ At the very 
first fence, the crowd, at the only practicable spot, 
sbm him out ; and as the hounds were soon out of 
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sight, he lagged bdiind , and I saw no mote of him until 
1 went home. The boy then told me that he had turned 
back, as he was not able to get ovet the big fences. 
A few days attet that, 1 had the same colt and boy out 
with my own hattiets, and gave the lad strict orders 
to stick to the hounds. The result was that the colt 
never turned his head from anything. I had hardly 
landed over one enormous bank with a grip on the 
taking-off side, which was almost too big for my 
liking, although I was on one of the boldest hunters 
in Ireland, when, to my surprise, the young one was 
at my girths, sailing away in high delight at the fun. 

“ It will not take long to make a young horse a 
good jumper provided he is treated with kindness, 
firmness, and common sense. As soon as he gets 
confidence in himself, he will be fit to go over any 
steq>lechase course; and then the pace may be 
increased at the fences. He should, if possible, always 
be ridden in company ; sometimes getting a lead, at 
other times taking it, or going all abreast.” 

Leading-rein Crupper. — ^The preliminary prac- 
rice I would pursue in “ making ” a jumper, is first 
to give him a good mouth by driving him on foot in 
in the manner I have described in Illustrated Horst 
BreaJUag, and then teach him to leap without any one 
on his back. The great advantages of this mkhod 
are that the horse which is broken accordiug to it, 
acquires a perfect mouth, is imder absolute contrcd, 
and is free (tom riie ill ^ects which too frequently 
result fmm the punishment and “ jobbing ” in the 
mouth that are inflicted on ” green” horses by 
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bad-tenipei^dandincompetmtddets. Aftecabotsehas 
learnt to leap well, when driven over jumps with a 
ridet who does not hold the teins on his back (see 
lUustraUd Horst Breaking), he will be far less liable to 
become spoiled by a rider of but moderate skill, than 
he would be had he not received his first lessons with 
the “long reins” and “leading-rein crupper.” 

A very safe way for teaching horses to jump is to 
make a circular course of not less than five yards broad 
and about 150 yards in circumference, and enclose it 
with high palings, while four or five fences of different 
kinds — say, a hurdle topped with brushwood, an 
Irish bank, a stone wall, a water jump, and a post and 
rails — ^may be placed at intervals round it. Ihe horse 
is then turned loose in this kind of circus, either with 
or without a leader, and is made to jump with a little 
persuasion. This plan should be used only as an 
introduction to schooling. 

After a horse has become perfect in his prelim- 
inary work, he should be gradually brought on to the 
negotiation, if possible, of a “ natural ” line of country, 
or, failing it, by one of “ made ” fences. At first the 
best kind of obstacle for a young or unschooled horse 
is low hedges or fences made up of thorns, as they 
will make the animal see the necessity of clearing them, 
without, at the same time, frightening him by bring- 
ing him down. The height, of course, should ^ 
gradually increased. Spedri attention should be paid 
to getting him clever at water and fences that have 
a dkch in fnmt of them, as they are, of all odieis, 
the ones which horses, as a rule, areiaost Ihdsk to 
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refuse. "Artificial water,” which is used on many 
training courses in England, and consists of a white 
sheet or whitewashed strip of ground of the required 
length and breadth, with a bushed fence of a couple 
of feet high in front, may be employed with great 
advantage in India, where suitable brooks are generally 
difficult to find. It has the great merit of causing to 
the rider who goes at it the smallest possible amount of 
trepidation, as he will know that it cannot bring him 
to grief. Artificial water, arranged as described, is 
usually taken by horses in all good faith as the real 
article. 

In India, a capital plan for teaching horses to 
become clever over walls without running any undue 
risk, is to practise them over walls made up to the 
proper height with single rows of sun-dried bricks, 
whkdi will come down if the animal " chances ” them, 
but will hurt his shins sufficiently to render him more 
careful in the future. For making a horse clever over 
posts and tails, one should employ a very thick log or 
trunk of a tree, so that the animal will understand that 
it is no use attempting to knock it down. In my 
opinion, the bar ought not to be made to fall down if 

horse strikes it. If the breaker or his helper be 
not prepared to mount and take the necessary risk, 
th^ may put the animal over by means of the driving 
reins and leading-rein crupper, in the manner before 
described. The bar may be bushed over with 
thorns. A bar, which should be gradually raised, may 
be placed across the stable-yard gateway, or other conn 
veoiettt passage, so that the horses may get accustomed 
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to jump it v/hea going to and tetuming from ezerdse. 
Similar ea^edients with other kinds of fences may be 
adopted, as the trainer sees fit I need only add 
that ** made ** fences should be as long from side to 
side as possible, and have wings if necessary. 

Horses that ate being trained for steeplechasing 
should be taught to take dieir fences fitst and in com- 
pany. One great secret of success in this form of 
sport is to accustom the horses to the exact style of 
country over which they have to travel 
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CHAPTER I 


RACING IN INDIA 

Radng meo and horses — On fonni^ a useful stable — The style 
of race horse suited to India — 'Ae diderent classes and their 
respectrre form — ^Timing. 

In England, racing is almost entirely confined to pro* 
fessionals, and to a few moneyed men who can afford 
to run horses for amusement just as others go in for 
yachting, hunting, or shooting, caring little for the 
cost as long as they get sufficient excitement out of 
the particular sport ffiey pursue. It is such a complete 
business, and its attendant expenses are so heavy, that 
a man of moderate means cannot with any safety 
follow it, unless he adopts it as his profession. In 
India, die small amount of public money and limited 
speculation render the turf, as a rule, too precarious a 
means of living, except in the case of jockeys and 
trainers. Few of the latter find training pays, unless 
they be light enough to earn their winning and losing 
mounts on the horses of which they have dbarge. 

There ate not many r^resentadves of the moneyed 
section of the racing public in India, which is, above all 
others, the country for a comparatively poor man to do 
a littte radng in w^dlout it costing him much, provided 
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he knows somttbing about horses ; for stable e]q)en8es 
ate yer 7 moderate and none but first<lass animals 
cost extravagant sums. But the fact which enables 
men of small means to race in India is the system that 
divides the majority of races among different classes 
of horses. These events serve both to fill up pros- 
pectuses and to accommodate owners. Excq)t at the 
few centres of racing, it is difficult to collect sufficient 
money to attract first-class animals, even were there 
more of them in India, so that handicaps have to be 
resorted to in order to bring the one or two of them 
which ever appear at a small meeting, together with 
the second-raters. On this account, stewards of 
race meetings, in order to get fields together, are 
obliged to add to handicaps races for “ all horses 
and selling races; those for Arabs, country-breds, 
galloways, ponies, and for maidens of the different 
classes, not to mention still more minute divisions. 
Thus an owner would have bad luck indeed were he 
not able to find one event or another suitable to his 
horses, even if he lud nothing better than a country- 
bred pony, a half-miler, and a jumping nag, although 
tibeir united value might not exceed two thousand 
rupees. It may be objected that this is not raemg, 
which it certainly is not in the English sense of the 
word ; yet, for aU that, a man who is sufficiently fond 
of horses to look after and manage them himself, can 
get good sport with a few moderate ones. Personally, 
I should tsdce more interest in training an inferior ani- 
mal, and, by skill and work, winning races with him 
in nuxkrate cmnpany, than in owning (as many do in 
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England) fitst-dass hoxses which wete entirely in the 
hands of a trainer, on whom I should have to be solely 
dq>endent for information as to their form and 
pretensions. 

Six or seven horses will be found a large enough 
string for up-country meetings, if the owner intends 
to look after them himself, and expects them to win 
enough to cover their expenses. To accomplish this 
one should have horses of a useful class that would be 
certain to find races to run for at the different meetings 
to which they might go, with a fair chance of pulling 
off an event now and then. Keeping horses too good 
for one’s line of country is hardly more paying than 
owning animal s too bad for it The presence of 
first-clus horses (if their form be known) deters 
owners from entering against them ; the races do not 
fill ; and even if they do so on an odd occasion, it is 
simply “buying money” to back them; while in 
handicaps, a good horse, among moderate ones, gets 
so much weight piled on that it is almost certain either 
to break him down or to spoil his action. An owner 
should remember that knowledge of the best manner 
in which to “ place ” his horses is the great secret of 
success in racing. 

A first-class ste^lechaser does not come under 
these objections; for “between the flags”, one’s 
money b^g “ in the air”, men will usually enter on 
the outside chance of a £dl or refusal. B^des, the 
added money alone is generally worth tunning for, 
even without speculation. 

One or two good second-class Australians whtdi 
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can stay up to a mile and a half, a couple Axaba — 
e^>edall7 if one or both be gallourays, and ate at die 
same time good enough to run among the big mies, 
as “Chieft^**, ** Caliph”, “Abdool Rayman”, and 
**Rex” were — a fast i3.a Arab, or country-bred 
pony, a half-miler for selling races, and a good 
chaser, would form the beau ideal of a usehil stable 
for up-country meetings. 

A good maiden is a real Eldorado, whether Aus- 
tralian, Arab, or chaser ; but they are particularly hard 
to get, and uncertain to back, u^ess one has first-rate 
trying tackle with which to test their powers. Maid( 9 is 
in India take, to some extent, the place which two and 
three-year-olds occupy in England, for many of die 
most important races ate cxini^ed to horses ^t have 
never won during any previous season, irrespective 
of their age ; though, of course, allowance of weight 
for it is always given. 

Speaking generally, no weight within reason can 
bring Arabs together with even second-rate Colonials. 

For many years we have not had a single Cape horse 
that could hold his own against Australians. As 
quite as high prices can be obtained for good horses 
in South Africa as in India, it evidendy would not 
pay to export them from the former to the latter country. 

There b a sort of fatality about English horses in 
India; for fisw out of the many diat are imptMted 
prove, eidier as racers or as ordinary ridtng-iiotsea, 
to be wordi their passage money out to diis coontty. 
Ihe feet and legs of inerted Ec^glish horses ate 
more liable to go to jfieoes ” <m the hard Indian 
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gtound than diose of horses bred in Australia, New 
Zealand or the Cape. Hie chief reason for this, in 
mj opinion, is that the drier climate of our southern 
colonies is more favourable to the development of 
soundness in wind and limb, as regards horses, than is 
the moister one of Great Britain. I am inclined to 
think that horses bred in a dry climate, and, conse- 
quently, on hard soil, will after a few generations have 
legs and feet of a much better shape to stand work on 
hard ground than those of animals that are natives of 
a damp country. In this respect the horses of Aus- 
tralia and the Cape can compare very favourably with 
those bred in Ehgland, a large proportion of which 
possess those upright pasterns that are unsuited to 
work on Indian soil. 

The majority of Indian racecourses are so hard 
that they tend to make horses which are trained 
on them go short and “stilty.” Even when the 
track happens to be soft, the “going” is simply 
heavy, without any elasticity, so that the horse is 
taught to “dwell on his stride.” In India we 
hardly ever obtain the happy medium afforded by the 
light springy turf in England. Good legs and feet 
are the first considerations, and then comes the power 
of carrying weight and being able to stay. An ^glish 
horse, or Australian, should be able to race under 
lo St. 7 lbs., miles. If a sound, game horse can 
do all this, his being a littte “ troubled with the slows ” 
will not prevent him from paying his way. A flashy 
thcMoughlMed that could stagger home in extraordin- 
ary go^ time over 5 fodongs, with 6 tt. up, would 
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be out of place in India, exoq>t, pedups, fot a eoi^ 
at Calcutta. 

Countiy-bteds sometimes hold their own in hack 
selling races — winner to be sold for from Rs. 200 to 
Rs. joo— when not beyond | mile. Those that do so 
have almost always a strong dash of English blood, 
from which they generally derive their turn of speed, 
as well as some of their inherited infirmities, which 
doom them to running for such minor events. A 
useful horse for such races — ^winner to be sold for 
Rs. 500 or Rs.6oo — ought to be able to do with tost, 
up, f mile in 52sec, or } mile in imin. i9sec., on 
an ordinary racecourse. 

Without wishing in the slightest to attempt to 
discourage those who desire to improve the brt^ of 
horses in India, I must point to the fact that racing 
stock of even the most moderate pretensions cannot 
be bred in India without the blood being constantly 
renewed by suitable importations, whether from 
Europe, the Colonies, or America. The effect of 
the cUmate, which is manifest in the indigenous equine 
type, will not allow, without constant foreign aid, the 
pi^uction of animals fit either for the turf or for 
heavy saddle work. The country produce bred by 
General Parrott from nearly pure English blood, 
although incapable of holding their own against 
Attstrdians, were, at weight for age and class, capable 
ofdefeating Arabs at all Stances. As a rule, however, 
the soxis of the desert have ** the pull ” in races of 
If mile and upwards against other country-breds. 

We must regard E^lish ptmies as a good deal 
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better than those of aU other classes. Next to them 
come Australasian ponies, then Arabs, and, lastly, 
oountty-breds. As exceptions I may mention the 
Arabs, "Rex ” and " Blitz ”, who, for their respective 
heights, were as good as anything that ever carried 
silk in India. 

Though there have been many instances of 13.2 
ponies running successfully among galloways (14 hands 
and under) at the usual allowance of 3 lbs. the quarter- 
inch, it is rare indeed to meet with a pony lower than 
that which can do so. 

At most meetings the following classes are those 
for which races are generally made, with the distances 
usually run : 


I. All horses 

I to X mQes. 

2. Arabs 

li to 2 „ 

3. Arabs and country-breds 

I to » „ 

4. Country-breds 

1 to I mile. 

5. Ponies ^14 hands and under) 

* to I „ 

6. Ponies (13.2 hands and under) • . 

i to 1 „ 

7. Ponies (13 hands and under) 

i to * „ 

8. Selling-racehorses 

Jto I „ 

In discussing the " form ” of horses, I have been 


obliged to brmg in the subject of timing, as it is so 
universally used and regarded in India. I am aware 
how fallible a test it is, and how much it varies accord- 
ing to the state of the course and the way in udiich 
a race is nm. The great majority of Indian courses 
are so level, and the " going ” so very mudi the same 
on all, that there cannot be the same objection to 
timing in India as in l^igland, where ev«y course 
varksin severity, eqiedally if tain £dls. Nevertheless, 

L 
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in laces in England, whei» sevecal hotses state, 
and in which the running is certain to be cut out bf 
some of them, the timing of similar horses is singu> 
latly close on the same courses, considering how 
variable is the English climate. For instance, take 
that of the great three-year-old races from year to year. 

We find timing is a perfectly reliable test in p^es- 
trianism, and can pronounce with certainty that a 
man who can do his too yds. in xosec., or his mile under 
4min. i 6 sec. on level ground, is undoubtedly a first-class 
runner ; and so would be a horse which could, with 
weight for age and class, do his mile in imin. 43sec., or 
two miles in 3min. 39sec. on the Calcutta course, for 
instance, if Ae will but tty m public, for herein lies the 
source of nine-tenths of the disappointments timing 
leads to. The “ going ** on most Indian racecourses, 
except at Bangalore, Hyderabad, Poonah, and Dehra 
Doon, is very similar, being almost quite level and 
pretty hard. As it is impossible to get all horses to 
run the same in public as in private, I would strongly 
advise the young turfite to limit the use of the stx^ 
watch to public performances, and to 
the pace of training gallops. If one wishes to test 
the powers of a young one, it should be done, not 
by ** putting him against the watch,** but by trying 
him with some horse that has recently run wdl in 
public, and is at the time of the trial in racing amdition. 
Then, if the young one beats die trial horsey and does 
the distance in r^y good time, it is all the mote to 
hu credit. No exact information as to a hot 8 e*s fioxm 
can be obtained by timing his gallops when he takes 
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them alone, fot not one horse in ten will Tun the same 
by himself as in company, and it would only lead to 
d^I^intment to allow for an error that, for all the 
owner knows, may be either for or against his horse’s 
powers. 

I believe that even with the greatest care, and under 
the most favourable circumstances, the time test alone 
cannot be relied upon with a smaller margin for error 
than lolbs. in i mile, which, allowing for difference in 
horses, and for the different way races are run, we nuy 
assume would be equivalent to from 20 to 30 yds. in 
that distance, or from if to 2sec., which does not say 
very much for timing, beyond affording an approximate 
idea of a horse’s powers. 

On a heavy course a horse will take 4 or 5 sec. longer 
to do a mile than on a light one. 

Another thing to be considered is that we must 
allow at least half a second for the timer’s own indi- 
vidual error, while there is still more to be allowed 
for the way in which horses get off, whether from a 
flying start or from a walk. 

It does not at all follow that because a horse cannot 
be got to do good time in private he is on that account 
a moderate animal, for many, particularly stayers, 
require the stimulus of company to make them extend 
themselves. 

When timing in private, the trainer should be most 
careful to obser^ how his horses finish, for an animal 
vdio finishes strong will always, provided he runs 
honest; beat another that can do even sli^itly better 
tune, but is " all out ” <» nearing the winning-post. 
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ON THE THEORY OF TRAINING 

Tnining — ^Development of muscle — Effect of exercise on the 
system — ^Nature of exercise — ^Food — ^Health — Sweating — 
Artificial sweating — ^Physic — Signs of condition. 

Training is the art of preparing a horse to gallop a 
certain distance at the greatest possible speed. 

In order to accomplish this, the following con- 
ditions are necessary : 

(x) That the musdes used in galloping be devel- 
oped to the highest extent for the object in 
view. 

(a) That the whole system, both nervous, muscular, 
and functional, be in a healthy state. 

(3) That the organs of breathing and drculation 

be in the best possible condition to sustain 
the system in its requited effort 

(4) That the musdes be accustomed to the nature 

of the action they will be called upon to 
perform. 

(j) there be a minimum of &t in die system, 
comtMitible with health, so that the animal 
nuy not be retarded by useless weight, nor 
his musdes impeded by its presence. 

i«4 
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Dbveloficent of Muscle. — On this subject Dt. 
Qxpentet (Humofi Pi^siokigy) temarks that ** the &e> 
quently renewed exercise of muscles, by producing a 
d^erminadon of blood towards them, occasions an 
increase in the nutridon, so that a large amount of 
new dssue is developed, and the muscles augment in 
size and vigour. This is true, not only of the whole 
muscular system when equally exercised, but also of 
any pardcular set of muscles which is more used than 
ano^er. Of the former, we have an example in those 
who practise a system of gymnasdcs adapted to call 
the various muscles alike into play ; and of the latter, 
in the limbs of individuals who follow any calling 
that habitually requires the exerdon of either pair 
to the partial exclusion of the other, as the arms of 
the smith, or the legs of the opera dancer. But this 
increased nutddon cannot take place unless an ade* 
quate supply of food be afforded ; and if the amount 
of nutndve material be insufficient, the result will be 
a progressive diminudon in the size and power of 
the muscles, which will manifest itself ffie mote 
rapidly as the amount of exerdon, and consequendy the 
d^ree of vasU, is greater. Nor can it be effected if 
the exercise be incessant, for it is during the intervals 
of rqK>se that the rq>atadon of the muscular tissue 
occurs ; and the muscular system, like the nervous, 
may be worn out by incessant use. The more violent 
the acdcm, the longer will be the period of subsequent 
rqwse required for the rq>atadon of the dssue.” 

From this we see that, while giving the horse the 
exetdse necessary to develop those muscles whidi 
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axe used in galloping, we should attend to his proper 
feeding ; should a£Foid him the test indispensable for 
the repair of tissue, and should preserve around him the 
conditions that are most condudve to health. 

Effect of Exercise on the System. — ^The various 
tissues of the body have but a limited time for exis- 
tence, which period is directly influenced by foe 
amount of exercise taken by foe animal. Apart 
from the necessity there is for exercise to devdop 
muscle, to reduce fat, and to maintain health, ei^)er- 
ience also teaches us that tissue which is formed under 
conditions of rapid waste and repair, is stronger and 
of better quality than that subjected to mote gradual 
change ; and anatomical investigation proves that the 
former, from being more vascular, is redder and 
healthier-looking than foe latter. Hence, to improve 
foe qi/ality of foe muscular and nervous tissues, we 
should give as much exercise as is compadble wifo 
the individual capabilities of foe animal trained. 

Exercise purifies foe blood by quickening foe 
action of foe lungs, which supply oxygen to foe vital 
fluid for foe breaking up of ^ete matters contained 
in it. By quickening foe circulation, it stimulates 
foe processes of nutrition for foe building op of new 
tissue, and of excretion, for foe removal of eSetc and 
deleterious substances. It also strengthens foe acdon 
of foe heart and lungs. 

Nature of Exercise.— W e may conclude foat 
this should gradually conform to that foe race for 
which the animal is being trained, so foat, q>eakii]^ 
gcaenlfy,only foe muscles whidi are paxticHiaify used 
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in galloping nuy be qiecially developed ; fot, were 
od^ muscles also called into abnoimal play, theix 
extca nutriticm would but tend to deprive the muscles 
used in galloping of material for repair, and would 
add unnecessary weight to be carried. No amount of 
trotting or walking can prove an efficient substitute 
for galloping, of which exercise the trainer should 
endeavour to give his horses as much as possible, under 
certain reservations to which I shall presently allude. 

In order that £fist work may be given with safety, 
the horse should be gradually accustomed to it ; the 
golden rule here being that the length of a horse’s 
gallop should never exceed the distance which he can 
go, at the time being, without his muscles becoming 
i&tigucd, or — ^which is the same thing — ^without his 
becoming blown ” ; for neither man nor horse is 
ever so “ beat ” as when he is out of wind.” In 
fast work, the suspensory ligaments are particularly 
liable to sprain. In my Veterinofy Notes for Horse 
Owners f I ^ve alluded to this point as follows : ” As 
long as the horse is untired, the muscles attached to 
the back tendons contract with such precision that 
the foot is * picked up ’ (flexed) before undue strain 
can £dl on the suspensory ligament; in fact, these 
tendons act as braces to it. If the movement be 
continued, the horse will ’ dwell ’ more and more in 
his strkie, until the flexor muscles, having become 
fiitilgued, may at length be unable to contract wiffi 
sufRdent quidmess to save the suspensory ligament 
fixm undue tension. Although the muscles get 
tired, the ligament does not experknoe the sensation 
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offiitigae; he&oe, towatds the end of a tkiiig gallop, 
the hotse will thtow incxeased weight on the liga- 
ment, in otdet to save the muscles. It is easy to 
imagine how great the sttain on the suspensory 
ment must be in the case of a racehorse struggl^ 
home during a desperate finish. No wonder that 
when these animals break down, they generally do so 
in the last furlong, especially if the ligament has been 
previously injured It is evident, too, why th^ are 
more apt to break down, when short of work, than 
when in good condition.** 

Fast work should be very sparingly given on hard 
ground, owing to the great danger there is of horses 
exercised on it spraining their suspensory ligaments, 
and injutiag the bones of their legs and feet. 

It is most important that the trainer should recog- 
nise the fact that he can ^eatly increase a horse*8 
q>eed by practice. We find, as a role, that a pedes- 
trian who has been put into regular training for the 
first time, will, after a y^s constant practice, do his 
loo yards, say, i sec. faster, or his mile, say, ao secs, 
better than he could have done before, even when in 
condition. The same holds good at boxing, fencing, 
and other kindred sports, and, undoubtedly, does so 
with horses, whose muscles obey the same laws as 
those of our own bodies. The benefit, however, 
which may be derived ficom practice in this respect 
will be more or less lost if the w<u;k be continued 
after the muscles have become fittigued, for foe 
single reason that, as soon as they get into this oon- 
dit^ the speed at whidh they first moved will become 
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deoeased, and what was, at starting, &st work, ends 
bf burning slow. Hence, the trainer, spodting 
genendlf, should rigidly limit the distance over whit^ 
he sends an animal at a £ut pace, to one which the 
horse can cover without having to slacken off at the 
finish. 

‘*When a horse gets to know his speed in his 
exercise, it is seldom he can afterwards be got to strug- 
gle well in a severe-contested race.” (Darvill.) 

Eaqierience teaches us that we must be very careful 
in applying to horses the fact that speed can be greatly 
increased by practice, because, if we push it to an 
undue extent, they will be apt to become disgusted 
with their work, and may refuse to “ try ”, a proceed- 
ing which will nullify any calculation made on the basis 
of the horse being a nuchine. For this reason we 
should, as a rule, never fully extend an animal in a 
training gallop. If we have to do this in a trial or in 
a race, so mudi the worse for the horse in the great 
majority of cases, for, unless he is exceptionally 
“game”, the fact of his knowing the utmost extent 
of his own powers will prevent him from struggling 
as resolutely as he would do were his self-knowledge 
less extended. ' We often find that after a severe 
finish, a good horse, even though winning the race, 
becomes converted for racing purposes into a worth- 
less animal for the remainder of his life, and that tiie 
effect of losing the race under similar drcumstances 
is still more liable to ruin a horse completely. Horses 
vary so much in the manner they stand fast u^rk that 
it is inpossible to lay down any detailed rules for 
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guidance on the subject Slu^ish hoises ate, as a 
tule, far better in this respect than are impetuous ones ; 
and thoroughbreds, than “ codctuls.** Pedestrians 
can stand more training than horses, and will often 
bear being extended day after day without losing their 
“turn of speed/* This fact is probably to be 
accounted for by the higher development of their 
nervous system. 

When a horse is restricted for some time to slow 
gallops, his style, however good it may have been 
originally, will gradually accommodate itself to this 
pace, and will in course of time become permanently 
altered, or take a long period to recover. The reason 
for this is that the muscles which are called into play, 
obeying a beneficent law of Nature, gradually acquire 
a style of action which will enable them to perform 
their accustomed task with the least possible exertion 
to themselves. Thus, when they have become 
habituated to a slow gallop, they will be unable to act 
at a fast pace to the best advantage because they are 
unused to it. This law is well proved by the fsct 
that training horses for long distances has a very 
prejudicial effect on dieir speed for short races. Most 
men who have sparred mudi know how slow the'use 
of heavy dumb-bells makes them. 

Continued slow work spoils the acdmi of the 
horse, in that it aocustcxns him to move his muscles 
slowly and to take short strides. Besides diis, as it 
does not call into play his muscles of forced respirar* 
( P' <79)* ^K'hicfa are greatly used at fiat 
paces , it is eatkely inadequate to tender him “fit** 
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to race. Work on deep ground causes a horse to 
shorten his stride and to “ dwell on it.” The prac- 
tice of carrying heavy weights makes the animal go 
short. Training a horse on a hilly course, when he has 
to race on level ground, is a great mistake — always 
supposing that he is sound — ^for, from constandy 
going up hill, he soon learns to “ go high,” as he finds 
by doing so that he lengthens his stride. Although some 
r^y good horses like “ Lecturer ”, the Cesarewitch 
winner of 1866, have high action, we must admit that 
they would be still better animals if they possessed more 
of a “ daisy-cutting ” style ; for any undue bending of 
the knees must tend to shorten the stride. Of course 
the converse of all this, also, holds good. This was 
seen in 1871, when Colonel Macpherson’s g. a. h. 
“ Malabar ” won the Dehra Doon Derby, from a field 
that contained two or three horses which could have 
given him, at least, a stone on the flat. His excel- 
lence up the hill was due to the fact that he had been 
trained on it for a couple of years. When he was 
subsequently taken to run on the level course at 
Umbaila, he was found to be incapable of acting to 
advantage on it During the lengthy prq>aration 
which “Scot Free”, the winner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas in 1884, received for the St Leger, he was 
given almost all his gallops on Side Hill or on Long 
Hill, both of which Newmarket training courses form 
omqnridvely steep gradients. 1 saw him do some 
of his last g^qps brfore going to Doncaster, and 
although his muscular develc^ment was perfect 1 
oooU not help beiQg impressed with the fiut dut his 
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action was much ** highet ** dum when he won the 
Guineas, beating “Harvester ’% “ Superba ”, and others. 
He started firstfayoudtefor the St. Leger,and was never 
once “ in it.” I maintain that galloping a horse con- 
stantlf up hill is not sufficient even for getting his 
wind in good order for a race on the flat. We know — 
to take an extreme case — ^that no amount of practice 
which a sailor might have in running up and down the 
rigging of his ship would enable him to “ stay ” even 
150 yards on the cinder path, and that mountaineers, 
however good their wind might be for facing a steep 
hillside, are soon “ blown ” if they have to run fast on 
level ground; the reason being that both find the 
action a novel one to their muscles. 

It may safely be concluded that a horse should 
very rarely be fully “ extended ” over a distance equal 
to that of the race for which be is being trained, and 
only then towards the latter end of his preparation. 
“ Getting the distance into them ” is too often synony- 
mous with “ taking the speed and life out of them.” 

Repeated fast work for comparatively short dis- 
tances, with intervals of rest between, w^ be found 
to be accompanied by less risk of accident, and less 
danger of making a horse slow, than long fiist 
gallops. 

Fast work is not alone requisite for preserving 
and improving the speed of the limbs ; but is equally 
essentid for bringing the respiratory muscles into 
such a condition ^t they can maintain their acti<m 
under high pressure. We may rest assured that if a 
horse be thoroughly fit and we^ has had lots of woih. 
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and has had his speed developed and his wind made 
cleat hy plenty of shott spins, with a few fast gallops 
fot neatly the length of the tace fot which he is going 
to tun, he will, in nineteen cases out of twenty, stay 
the distance, unless, indeed, it be beyond that of 
which he is natutally capable. 

Ftom the fotegoing tematks we may infer that 
in order to bting a horse “ fit to the post ” we must 
give him a large amount of exercise, which should not 
be at a long, slow gallop. Hence, the exercise which 
we are unable to give at a fast pace, should be at one 
which will be as little prejudicial to his speed as pos- 
sible, such as the walk, trot, and canter, which are 
totally difierent in their action from the gallop. 

Food. — ^The old writers on training were accus- 
tomed to lay considerable stress on the necessity of 
“ hard ” food, and a restricted allowance of water, in 
order to reduce the size of a horse’s stomach and in- 
testines, and to harden his muscles. At first sight, 
the former consideration seems to be a most impor- 
tant one ; because, if these organs be distended by 
the bulky nature of the food, the diaphragm will be 
impeded in its effort to afford room for the action 
of the lungs. As the question of food is entirely 
dq>endent on conditions of health and nutrition, the 
trainer may rest assured that if they be duly maintained 
the animal’s organs will accommodate themselves, in 
the best possiUe manner, to the work which the 
horse is called upon to perform. 

When a horse’s powers are fully taxed, we may 
safely rely on his i^petite being dw best guide for 
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detetmining die amount of his hay, com, and watet. 
The watet su{^ly should never be lestricted. The 
horse will instinctively choose the proportion best 
calculated to furnish material for the repair of tissue, 
always supposing that he shows no signs of ill-health, 
and is sound on his 1^. 

Health. — ^As the proper nutrition of the system 
is dependent on the state of the general heal^, we 
should endeavour to secure the former by maintaining 
the latter in the best possible condition, thus avoid- 
ing the too common error of neglecting the cause for 
the effect. Hence, if the slightest symptom of indis- 
position can be traced to the effects of the food, its 
nature or amount, as the case may be, should be 
changed at once. The usual symptoms of derange- 
ment, caused by errors in diet, are feverishness, with 
quickened pulse, and hot, dry skin; looseness or 
constipation of the bowels; ^e presence of flakes 
of mucus mixed with the dung, indicating irritation 
of the intestines ; sour smell from the mouth ; the 
practices of grinding the teeth and Ucking whitewashed 
walls, etc., which show acidity of the stomach ; dadc- 
coloured urine, evincing that the animal is fed on food 
of a too highly nitrogenous nature; yellowness of 
the gums and lining membrane of the eyelids, point- 
ing to derangement of the liver ; a disordered state 
of the skin ; abnormal appetite, etc. 

Sweating. — ^The res^t of personal observatkms 
throu^ a Icmg experience in several branches o£ 
training on drawing either man or horse 
is that it is endtely a (piestioa cff the state the 
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of the individual ttaioed; for, as ** Stonehenge ” 
remarks, **the nervous system cannot respond to 
the calls of its great centre without having a due supply 
of fatty matter.” Horses, like men, vary in regard to 
the amount of fat which their systems can lose without 
their becoming “ stale.” Most men who have trained 
hard for pedestrianism, rowing, race running, etc., will 
practically understand the meaning of staleness, the 
causes of which we may infer are the same both in 
men and horses. When a man gets much below his 
ordinary healthy weight, whether by excessive exercise, 
physic, sweating, or Banting, and continues hard 
work, he will, as a rule, soon become nervous and 
shaky ; a state which can be cured only by rest and 
by discontinuing the means taken to get thin ; and 
then as his weight rises his nerves will regain their 
tone. 

I do not for a moment mean to say that the dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium of the system, due to an 
abnormal loss of fat, is the sole cause of a horse be- 
coming stale ; for I know well that the effects of over- 
work and the feverishness induced by excitement and 
high feeding, also tend to bring about that condition. 
But I wish to make it clear that a certain amount of 
hit in the body of the horse is indispensable to the 
continued healthy action of his nervous system, on 
which is dependent the exhibition of all muscular 
force. Hence, we should avoid the mistake of 
drawing a horse fine too soon, and should endeavour 
to apportion hU work in such a manner that he will 
be " trained to the hour”, knowing well that it is 
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impossible to keep him ** wound up to concert pitch ** 
beyond a few days. 

When a horse under ordinary conditions is well 
fed and litde worked, there is not alone a quantity 
of adipose tissue deposited in his system, but also a 
certain amount of it^ltration of fat, in the form of dis- 
tinct drops, takes place in the cells of the different 
tissues, and pardcuady in those of the liver. The fet, 
by distendi^ the c^, renders the muscles, liver, 
and other involved structures, unfit to bear the strain 
of violent and continued exertion. The object of 
training is not alone to get rid of the retarding weight 
of a quantity of superfluous fiit, but also to eliminate 
the infiltrated fat from tissues that are called into 
action during work ; hence, when we sweat a horse, 
we do so in order to remove from his system a certain 
amount of fat, some of which is broken up by the 
oxidation of its carbon by the agency of respiration, 
while the greater part of the remainder is carried out, 
in the form of oily matter, along with the perspiration, 
which fluid is directly abstracted from the blo<^. For 
the maintenance of health, the blood must contain a 
certain proportion of water, which varies, under special 
conditions, such as violent exercise, purging, depriva- 
tion of water, excessive perspiration, etc., from 700 to 
800 parts in a thousand. If, in case ofloss, the normal 
proportion of water be not speedily restored, the 
animal’s health will suffer. Thus we may see that the 
proper object of sweating a horse is to reduce the 
amount of fet, and not the amount of water, there is 
in his system, and that as so<m as we feil to find that 
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oilj ntattet is given off, to any appxedable extent, with 
his petspkation, so soon should we stop giving him 
any m6xe sweats. I need hardly point out how wrong 
and opposed to common sense and to physiological 
teaching, is the cruel practice of stinting a horse of 
water after sweating him. In ffict, want of a due supply 
of water interferes with the whole process of nutri* 
don. “The activity of absorption by the blood 
vessels dq>ends upon the due fluidity of the materials 
to be absorbed, for it is well known that no fluids 
quickly penetrate the vessels, but such as ate of lesser 
density than the blood.” (Williams.) 

From the foregoing remarks we may draw the 
practical conclusion that we may take, during train- 
ing, the state cff the perspiration as a guide by which to 
judge of the amount of fat in the horse’s system, and 
that we should regulate his work so that the sweat, 
after his gallops, may not completely lose its greasy 
feel, until wit^ a few days of the race for which he 
is being trained. This is, of course, supposing that 
he is one of the sort that will stand being “ drawn 
fine.” 

Artificial Sweating. — ^By this term I mean any 
process of sweating which is accomplished without 
the aid of exercise, such as that by the Turkish bath, or 
by clothing the horse very heavily in a warm, dosed-up 
stable, etc. Such sweating, I think, -is most, objec- 
tionable, unless indeed the state of the animal’s limbs 
precludes exertion. When perspiration is thus arti- 
ficially induced, the increased excretory action is con- 
fined to the pores of the skin, so that the blood rapidly 

u 
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becomes cfaatged with effete nuttet which the lungs 
£ul to eliminate with due prcunptness ; as the tespita- 
tion is not acceleiated by exertion. Hence, the lungs 
become gorged with insufficiently aerated blood, 
which causes the breathing to become laboured, and 
the action of the heart tumultuous. These abnor- 
mal conditions cause general distress and tend to injure 
the healthy working of the heart, results that speedily 
— ^if oft rq)eated — ^upset the nervous system, and 
render the animal stale and incapable of prolonged and 
vigorous exertion. 

Physic. — ^Before commencing training it is gen- 
erally advisable to give a moderate dose of [^ysic in 
order to eliminate from the s]rstem an excess of the 
products resulting from the waste of tissue, which ate 
not excreted with sufficient rapidity for the require- 
ments of hard exercise, and to get rid of the super- 
abundant nutritive material absorbed from the chyle. 
The diseases known as aa^tma and lympba^Hs ate 
respectively brought on when these two conditions 
exist to a highly injurious extent. In both, the adminis- 
tration of a purgative is advisable. Although we 
may not have either complaint developed, still, fever- 
ishness, “filled” legs, dark-coloured urine, ete., 
often result ftom simUar causes, when the precaution 
of giving a horse a dose of physic is not observed 
before putting him into training. 

Signs op ^rannoN. — ^When a horse is in perfect 
condition, his coat will be soft and glossy like satin ; 
his eye bright, but tranquil ; his sweat seamy, will 
dry readity,and will be £tct bom oily matter ; hb legs 
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and feet cool; his muscles hard, prominent, and 
distinct from eadh other ; those extending along each 
side of his spine will be full and massive ; while those 
over his quarters will swell up to a certain convexity. 
The ribs will be defined, although covered with a 
powerful sheet of muscle, which, as well as the 
muscles that cover the belly, will have to become 
developed by the forced respiration necessitated by 
fast work. The fact of these muscles being in this 
condition is manifested by the presence of their 
raised though irregular border, which runs in a more 
or less diagonal direction down each side of the abdo- 
men towards the groin. The “ quarter mark ” — divi- 
sion between the biceps rotator Hbialis and triceps abduc- 
tor femoris muscles — ^is well defined. The space round 
the anus should be prominent and filled up ; the thighs 
so developed that they should meet for a consider- 
able way down. The crest should be full and hard ; 
and the large caput muscles which lie just above the 
fore-arm should form a distinct lump. “Who can 
fail to see in a well-trained racehorse the muscles, 
standing, as it were, prominently one from another 
about the quarter and thighs, * hard as iron to the 
touch ’, and giving the anii^ an appearance of being 
thin and poor? The appearance of thinness is the 
result of the great prominence of each individual 
muscle, of increase in their volume and weight, and 
an extraordinary healthy tonicity.*’ (Williac^.) 
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FOOD DURING TRAINING 

As the subject of food has been fully discussed in 
Part I. on Hotse Management, I shall treat of it here 
only as fat as it relates to training for racing. If oats 
can be procured heavy enough, they are generally 
the best grain on which to train, although maize and 
bran {p. 97), may be equally good. In England, old 
horses, whose powers of assimilation are somewhat 
impaired, are often allowed, with good results, a small 
proportion of beans, or half beans and half peas, with 
their com, in order to increase the nutrient value of 
the food, as the measure of a horse’s appetite is more 
by bulk than by weight. With light Indian oats, one 
part of gram to one of bran and three of com will be 
found to be a good general division. The same 
proportion of kidtbte and oats may be used. Boiled 
irud may be substituted for If oats be not 

procurable, parched barley and gram may be given. 

Beans, peas, ^am^kUthn^ and &rud are very similar 
in their conq>osition, and barley closely resembles oats. 
These grams differ, however, in their action on the 
digestive organs, bmns having a constipating tendency, 
while both gram and barley have the opposite effe^ 
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The dung of a healthy horse should be fuily formed, 
brttde, liable, and devoid of any adherent slime. As 
health is, above all others, the one essential condition 
without which it is impossible to get a horse fit, the 
trainer should so regulate the food that the dung should 
present a normal appearance, which is comparatively 
easy to obtain in ^gland where sound, heavy oats 
are procurable, but in India, where gram or barley 
often has to be used, the task is much more difficult 
alwa]rs considering the large amount of hard food that 
is requisite for the utmost development of a horse’s 
powers. In cases where the digestion begins to be- 
come upset by too highly stimulating a diet, the trainer 
should diminish the quantity, and should further use 
means to restore the functions to a healthy condition. 
With this object in view he may mix chopped hay 
through the com, or use from 3 to 6 lbs. of dry bran 
daily in place of it 

As a rule, as soon as a horse gets gradually into 
strong work, he ought to have as much com as he can 
eat, provided the cMef part of it be oats ; 10 lbs. will 
be enough to commence on with an Australian, which 
quantity may gradually be increased by x lb. a week. 
A full average amoxmt will be : gram 4lbs., oats 14 lbs. ; 
or gram 6 lbs., parched barley 10 lbs. In either case, 
X lb. of suttM may be given in the animal’s drinking 
water, as described on page 34. 

An Arab will eat ficom 2 1I». to 4 lbs. less com than 
an Australian. 

Oats, grain, and barley should alwap be given quite 
dry ; the first should be bruised, and the other two 
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btoken. I found the following food suited an old 
Atab that I tiained very successfully better than any 
other : 

Oats 6 lbs. 

Gtam 4 „ 

Bian * „ 

Linseed i „ 

At night the two last-mentioned ingredients — ^the 
linseed having been previously kept boiling for two or 
three hours — ^were given mixed with i lb. of com. 

My experience is that even with Indian oats a horse 
can be got at least 7 lbs. “ fitter ” than with any other 
grain. 

Horses in training should get a feed of bran once» 
and in some cases twice a week, as they may seem to 
requite it. Saturday and Wednesday nights are 
generally the most convenient times at which to give 
it. 

Through the cold weather a couple of pounds of 
carrots may be allowed with much benefit to each 
horse. In case they be not available, some green 
food may be substituted. The roots, or green fodder, 
may be stopped a week or ten days before running. 

Linseed or hay tea may be given from time to dme. 

It is impossible to train a horse properly without 
good grass, on the quality of which quite as much, if 
not mote, depends t^ on that of the com. For dus 
purpose, only die best pidced grass (Madrasee, 
iipryalu) shoidd be used, after having been dried in die 
sun for a day. As a rule, the horse should be allowed 
as mudi of it as he will eat; unless, indeed, he is a very 
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gross feeder, the time of his preparation is limited, or 
he is fat, while his legs ate infi^. An animal on a 
full allowance of com will eat far less hay than is 
commonly supposed. General Fitzwygram states 
that *' practically it will be found that horses which 
are not limited in regard to oats will not usually con- 
siime above six pounds of hay per diem.” 

In concluding this subject, I may say that the 
trainer, while supplying the horse with food suitable 
for the requirements of his system when undergoing 
severe work, should never lose sight of the fact that 
the proper assimilation of such food can only be 
ensured as long as the functions of digestion are in a 
healthy state. To maintain this all*important con* 
didon, he should study the general question of diet 
and the various peculiarities of each individual horse ; 
should preserve a sufficient variety in the food, so that 
the animal be not disgusted by a never-ending mono- 
tony, and should supplement the hard fare, from time 
to time, with a handf^ of carrots or parsnips, a bunch 
of lucem, of freshly-picked green grass, or of young 
oats or wheat, a piece of sugar-cane, a linseed mash — 
anything, in £ux, to keep the appetite from palling 
on com, which is, after all, the chief source from which 
to obtain muscle. 



CHAPTER IV 


DAaT ROUTINE IN TRAINING 

During the tiaining months, the syces should be up 
an hour before daylight, and should give eadi of 
the horses a little water, say, 2 or 5 pints, and from i to 
1} lbs. of com, which quantity may be increased to 
2 lbs. if the animals ate to be kept out longer than three 
hours. When this is eaten, the clothing worn at night 
should be taken off, the coats wisped over and smooth- 
ened down with a towel; the manes and mils set 
straight ; the eyes, muzzles, and docks sponged out ; 
and fresh clothing put on according to the weather. 
The horses are now taken to the exercising ground, and 
ate kept walking for fully an hour, so that they may 
empty themselves, and then they get their work, fiut 
or slow, as the case may be. In some racing stables 
in England, the horses that go out early in the morn- 
ing, say, at six o’clock, during the hot days of summer, 
get no food before starting, while in others they have 
a very small feed. The advocates of the former 
system aver that their animals, being empty, are in the 
possible condition for getting work, and that 
nodiing is gained by feeding them at that time. Ifwe 
may reason &om our own cases, we may assume that 
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die hoxse in India finds his ebbotei bas^ine both agteeable 
and ** sustaining ” befote his moming work. On the 
other hand, it is certain that this practice of giving 
horses an early feed causes them, in many instances, 
to " scour ** when taken out to work. We should, in 
such cases, omit this light rqpast. The diarrhoea 
which is set up in this manner is due to the food, the 
digestion of which was checked by exercise, acting as 
an irritant to the alimentary canal. 

After a horse has finished his exercise, he may be 
either walked home to his stable or rubbed down on 
the spot. If the latter plan be adopted, he may be 
walk^ or trotted to the rubbing-down shed, or to the 
lee of any favourable cover. The girths should be 
slackened, and, if he be worked in clothing, his hood 
should be quickly removed, and if there be any sweat 
visible on Us neck, it should be scraped oS with the 
copper scrapers that are made for this purpose. 
Above all things, the hollow between the jaws should 
be carefully dried with a towel, for neglect of this 
precaution has often been the cause of subsequent 
cough or sore throat The bridle should now be 
chafed for a common watering bridle, as horses ate 
apt to spoil the mins by biting them whilst being 
groomed. If the animal be restless a man may stand 
in front with a rein in each hand, and hold his head up, 
while one or two syces at each side rub him down with 
a wisp of dry straw or of sm (unprepared hemp). 
The wisps should be rubbed well into the coat, and 
tdiould not be used as fans. If he be indined to bite, 
the syce who holds the reins may keep a stick in one 
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hand pointing across the horse’s £ice, so as to keq> him 
in order, or a muzzle may be put on. llie breastpiece 
is next removed ; the base of the neck and diest scraped 
and dried ; and, lastly, the body clothing is taken off, 
and the barrel, loins, and quarters finished. Dry, 
light clothing is put on, and the horse should get ht^ 
a bucket of water, say, about a gallon. This rubbing 
down should not take more than five or six minutes, 
and after it the animal should be started home at a 
walk without further delay. 

Though the horse, on leaving his stable, should be 
ridden at a walk before his work commences, he had 
better be led home, for then he will return cooler, and 
will not be so liable to break out into a sweat again, as 
he would be were he ridden back. If the horse is to be 
ridden on his way home, the felt saddle-cloth, if it has 
been used, should be put on inside out, so that the 
portion of it which has become wet from sweat may 
not come in contact with the skin of the animal’s 
back, for, if it did so, it would act more or less as a 
poultice and render the part soft and tender. Besides 
this, a dry surface next the skin is more comfortad>le 
than a damp one. 

Arrived at the stable, the horse may get as much 
water as he chooses to drink, wirii or without suHm 
mixed through it, as the trainer sees fit ; and dien he tt 
tied up, his dothir^ removed, and the grooming 
begun. 

The practice rubbing a horse down immediatdy 
after his gallop is qiedally ly p U c a b J e to an animal 
whidi has bem wodeed in dodiing, and whidi, in 
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consequence of the ptesence of the damp matedal 
next its skin, would, wete it not removed, be liable 
to become enervated and chilled during the walk home. 
When, cm die contrary, a horse is worked without 
clothing, which, as a rule, is much the best plan, it is 
advisable to walk him, or, if he be at all excitable, to 
have him led back to his stable. In this case also I 
would give him half a bucket of water to drink 
immediately after his work. 

If a horse’s coat is long, a considerable amount of 
hair can be got oS by hand-rubbing him completely 
over immediately after his gallop, in place of wisping 
him down. For this, the help of four men is impera- 
tive, lest any one part of his body be allowed to cool 
£aster than another. While hand-rubbing, the syces 
may keep their hands damp with water, so as to get 
mote hair off. 

The glooming being finished, the horse gets the 
remainder of his water — as much as he will ddnk — or 
water and SKthiCt as the case may be. He nuy have a 
handful of dried dooi grass to amuse himself with until 
he gets his feed. The syce now tidies up the stable, 
lays down the bedding, prepares and gives the com. 
He should not spend mote than a quarter of an hour 
over these prqiatations. 

I sttcmgly advocate the practice of putting dried 
grass before the horse at the same time t^t he gets his 
com. A supply of fresh water should, if possible, 
be always left in the stall 

Ihe staUes ate now closed till twelve or half past, 
and the horses ate allowed to test undisturbed. 
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At noon the animal is lightly groomed, fed, and is 
left again to himself till four or half-past, at which time 
he is watered, groomed, and gets half a feed. Af^ 
that, he is taken out and walked for an hour to an hour 
and a half. On returning, he is fed, clothed for the 
night, the bedding, etc., is put in order, and he is then 
left to enjoy his well-earned repose. 

When a horse is galloped in the evening instead of 
the morning, the same routine should be observed, 
except that the afternoon’s grooming should be 
commenced half an hour earlier. In this case, only a 
few “ go-downs ” of water should be given before it. 
Here, instead of being watered in the afternoon, he 
should be watered at mid-day, and then should have no 
more water, except the few “ go-downs ” already 
mentioned, till after work. When taken out, he shoiild 
have, at the very least, an hour’s walking exercise 
before his gallop, and after that he should get half a 
bucket of water, with a full allowance on his return 
to the stable. He is then groomed, fed, and bedded 
down for the night 

Supposing that a horse in training gets i6 lbs. of 
com a (ky, it may be divided into feeds in the following 
manner: 


Eatly motning feed 
Morning » 

Mid-day „ 

Afietnooa „ 

Bveaiag „ 


lbs. lb*. 


•• M 

r 

• • 4 


•• 4 

. or « 

e. 2 


•• 5- 




CHAPTER V 

MANAGEMENT DURING THE HOT WEATHER 

In India the hot weather stops racing in the same 
manner as the winter does in England. During the 
months of April, Maf, and June, in fact until the tains 
commence, the trainer, if he be in the plains, should 
not do more with his horses than to keep them in 
healthy exercise, for the climate of itself will cause a 
considerable strain on their systems. 

I am much averse to the plan of throwing sound, 
healthy horses altogether out of training during the 
summer when they are required for the following 
season’s racing, for hard condition once lost takes a 
long time to regain, and the abrupt changes in the 
Indkn seasons do not allow of a long period for stria 
training. Thus, if a horse be permitted to ga gross 
or poor, and his muscles flaccid from want of exercise, 
and he be not put to work before the middle of July, 
it will be impossible to ga him at all “ flt ” b^ore 
Novemba or Decemba. I would, on the contrary, 
advise that a sound horse should ga all through t^ 
hot weatha a fair amount of h^thy work which, 
when it consists of cantering and trotting, should be 
given in the early mornings. 
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Thiough these slack months any injuties that the 
hetse’s feet and legs may have sustained duxing the 
previous season should be carefully treated. On this 
subject it is sufficient to remark that Hme and rest are 
the best means to obtain repair of injured structures, 
and I would advise my readers to avoid heroic methods 
of treatment, such as blistering, firing, bleeding, and 
giving strong purgatives, except under competent 
veterinary advice. 

During the hot weather horses should get a less 
quantity of food than when in training, though they 
should on no accoimt be kept low, for if they be not 
liberally fed their systems will be unable to resist the 
debilitating effects of the climate. It is not ftom 
theory, but ftom what I have seen in practice, that I 
speak positively on this subject. An Arab may get 
eight, and an Australian ten poxmds of com — three 
parts oats, one part gram — ^with a couple of pounds of 
bran, and twice a week at night a feed of bran, or every 
second night a feed of boiled barley mixed with a pound 
of dry bran. A liberal supply ofany green food which 
is obtaiiuble should be given. 

The chief point to Ik considered is that the dung 
should be properly formed — though that of some 
horses which have been trained a good deal always 
remains abnormally loose — ^brittle, devoid of all stidd- 
ness and bad odour, and should be of a healthy yellow 
colour. When oats ate used the dung is much taosc 
yellow than with any other grain. 

During die hot weather ^ horses should have an 
hour and a halPs wslkiog exetdse m the mcmung^ and 
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ft little less in die evening. It is ptefenble to hftve 
hoises ddden ftt walking ezeidse than led. Almost 
evety syce can tide well enough for this. Hotses 
should be made to walk sma^y. Nothing looks 
slacker or causes an animal to walk in a more slovenly 
manner dian the way syces often lead hotses, with a 
long rein or rope over their shoulder, while they 
hobble along in front at the rate of about two miles 
an hour. 



CHAPTER VI 


PRACTICAL TRAINING 

Rentttks oa ncehotses in India — ^Ttaining quartets — General 
rules for work during ttaining~-Detail or work— Sweating 
— ^Remarks on ttauing continued — ^Training by short 
repeated gallops — Remarks on training continuM — ^Trials — 
Training ponies — Setting — Treatment after tunning — 
Rac(diotses travelling by tail. 

Racehorses in Indu. — ^It is an old and true turf 
maxim that the better bred a horse is the more training 
will he stand. In India ** blood is rather an uncer- 
tain guide for the trainer, for many of the horses are 
** codctails ” in the strict English sense of the word. 
At the same time I must admit that the type of horse 
which Australia sends to India is improving yearly in 
quali^ and breeding, and that cases of giving “ salt- 
water pedigrees ” are becoming of rare occurrence. 

The subject of pure blood and high caste in the 
Arab is one on which I have never been able to gain 
any exact information ; nor do I think that any distinct 
rules as to external appearance can be laid down tibat 
would not equally apply to any odier breed of horses 
intended to ^op hut, and ** stay”, with a fair weight 
up. Many young Arabs which look unpromising 
at Erst, to our eyes, often turn out the best in the end. 

m 
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These horses take a long time to mature, their powen 
tarel); becoming fully developed before they are eight 
or nine years old, and until diey have been raced for 
two or three seasons. On this account one should not 
lose heart because a likdy-looking son of the desert 
does not answer one’s expectations at an early date. 
Arabs can stand more work in India than any other 
class, and their forte is undoubtedly distance. 

A young Australian, say a three-year old, appears 
to be, allowing for the difference between the dates 
from which they respectively take their age, nearly a 
year, a country-bred a year and a half, and an Arab 
two, if not three, years more backward than an English 
horse of the same age. Many three-year-old English 
horses are in their prime at the “ back end ” of the 
season. 

Young Arabs especially, and indeed all young 
horses, may, with great advantage, be trained and 
taught to gallop without being brought to the post 
the season before they ate actually run. We generally 
find a horse that has been raced the first year he has 
been trained, becomes in the next season from 10 lbs. 
to z St. better, not allowing for age, than he was during 
the preceding one. If horses are run the first year they 
are put to work they will rarely be able to contend 
successfully against platers, even when receiving, as 
maidens, fkom 7 lbs. to z st.,sitz^ly because they have 
not had time to learn their business. We seldom see 
maidens whidz have been run thus come out in any- 
dzing like their subsequent form until, peihaps, to- 
the end of the season, when there is little to be 

N 
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von with them, on account of the most important 
maiden races having been already decided. In Eng- 
land a young one can be kept at voric for six months 
before he runs for his first two- or threc-ycar-old events, 
but in India the hot weather allows but little more than 
three months during which to prepare a maiden, 
without suffering many of the best stakes which are 
reserved for his class to pass by uncontended for. We 
should not lose sight of the fact that it often takes more 
time to teach a horse to gallop than to get him into 
condition. 

As it requires at least two years* conditioning to 
enable a horse to live amongst the first flight in “ the 
Shires”, it will certainly require no shorter period to 
bring a young one — ^probably fresh off the ship — ^fit 
to race over a distance in India. 

Small, compact horses mature earlier than those of 
a larger and looser frame, and consequently may be 
run at an earlier age. Sluggish horses can almost 
always both stand work better and stay longer than 
impetuous ones. < Old horses require usually less 
work to get into galloping condition than young 
ones do, though they take more time to put up 
muscle. 

In India, horses are rarely trained specially — as in 
England — ^for one particular race, as there are few 
events worth an owner’s undivided attrition. In 
the former country, the usual practice is to give horses, 
within certain li^ts, more of a general than of a 
particular prq>aration. However; one should never 
sactifiice the speed of a flyer by giving him long -wodc. 
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when it has been proved that, fit and well, he is unable 
to stay a distance. 

Ponies, 13 hands and under, had best be trained for 
from a quarter to half a mile. Although there have 
been many instances — “Chieftain’'and“Rex'*— ofArab 
galloways being able to hold their own, at even 
weights, with Arabs of all sizes, still, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, allowance for height — 3 lbs. 
the i inch — ^will not bring a 13 and 13.2 pony 
toge^er, nor the latter with one of 14 hands, provided 
the galloway has any pretensions to racing form. 
But if an owner happens to possess such a rarity, as 
were “Abdool Rayman” and “Rex ”, he had better 
train him for distances at which he will meet the class 
bigger than himself ; for if the animal can succeed with 
them, he will have little difficulty in beating those of 
his own size, even in races shorter than those for which 
he was prepared. 

For “all Arabs,” miles will be a fair average 
distance over which to train them. Half a mile less 
will usually answer for Australians and English 
horses. 

Quite as much, if not more, depends on a horse’s 
stable management, as on the work he gets, in bringing 
him fit to the starting-post. Many horses have been 
got into good condition, and have won important 
races, by being simply hacked, with now and then 
perhaps a canter on a soft bit of turf ; or evo) by doing 
nothi^ more than trotting work in a very light trap, 
when ^eir legs have beoi particularly infirm. But I 
doubt udiedier a horse has ever been brought within 
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a stone of his ptoper fotm when he has been tmt 
indiffetendf looked after in the stable. 

Training Quarters. — ^The worst of tihe hot 
weather being over by the beginning of July, the horses 
may be put into steady work from that date. Befom 
this, the owner should have made up his mind as to 
what he intends doing with diem during the ensuing 
season ; whether to run them early ; to wait for scmie 
particular meeting later on; or to gradually gallop 
them into condition, as they work down country from 
one meeting to another, which is the usual plan 
adopted, as the different meetings are fixed to^uit this 
arrangement. 

To perform well on a hilly course a horse that has 
been accustomed to flat courses, ought, as a rule, to 
have at least a month’s work on it, so as to get the 
hill ” into him. An instance of the beneficial effect 
of this practice was strikingly shown by die moderate 
**MaIal^”(p.i7i). I need Wdly remind those of my 
readers who have had long experience in training, that 
a horse with naturally high action will require fiur less 
time to learn how to dimb a hill than a ** diusy-cutter.” 
At Newmarket many horses are spoiled for races on 
level ground on account of having been given too 
much of their work up a hill (p. 172). 

Perhaps the best tiling to do with valuable horses is 
to send them at the close of the racing season (die end 
of March) to some semi-hill station, where, after a 
month or six weeks’ rest, they may be hacked about 
with a light-wdg^ up, and got into good woiidiig 
otdct, before be^ put into r^tilar training. Li this 
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way thqr may be healthiet and fresher than had they 
renamed in the plains. 

The practice of sending horses which have spent 
the hot weather and rains in the plains, as late in the 
year as S^tember, to places close to the hills, is often 
accompanied by some risk, as the nights there are then 
getting cold— especially towards the end of that month 
— and animals whose hvers are more or less deranged 
by the effects of the preceding hot weather, are very 
l^e to get congestion of that organ from the sudden 
change of climate. (See Veterinary Notes for Horse 
Owners.) If an owner intends sending his horses to 
such places, I would advise him to do so before the 
hot weather commences. 

It appears that the worst kind of climate for a horse 
to live in is a damp, hot one, like that of Bengal, for 
instance. A damp, cold climate, like that of Scotland, 
is not incompatible with the breeding of good horses, 
provided they be treated more or less as exotics. But 
the best of all is a dry, warm one. During the excessive 
heat of several hot weathers at Meean Meer and 
at Cawnpore, both of which places possess a very dry 
climate, 1 have never found that my horses suffered in 
any way from the great heat, as long as they were 
w^ protected from the direa rays of the sun, and 
had a free drculatioa of air through their stables. 
Although I do not say that horses wiU thrive quite as 
well during the hot weather and rains in the plains as 
in cooler $uch as at Dehta Doon and Banga- 

lore sdll, I do not think the balance is very much in 
htvout of dicm, especially when we take t^ cases of 
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hotses that it woidd be injudicious to ttain on a hiUy 
course. In making these remarks, I again except 
all hot, damp climates, in which it would be most 
unwise to ke^ valuable horses during the trying 
months of the year. 

Moaufiferpore, possessing, as it does, a racecourse 
coveted with soft and elastic turf, offers many advan- 
tages, but I question much if its climate is not too 
d^p in which to summer horses. The same objec- 
tion may, with still greater force, be urged against the 
Sonthal Hills. 

General Rules for Work during Training. — 
Before a horse is put into training, he should, if 
possible, be in a sound state of health, and his muscles 
should be well developed by quiet, slow work and 
hacking. 

If practicable, gallop only in the morning, and get 
the horses back early to their stables — ^not later, during 
the cold weather, t^ half-past eight o’clock. Apart 
from the fact that evening work, by exciting a horse, is 
apt to prevent him &om having a good night’s rest, 
we should remember that the ground, on account of 
the presence of the dew, is softest in the early morning. 

I think, however, it is a mistake, as some do, to 
gallop horses too early in the morning — when it is 
all but dark, for by this practice accidents ate liable 
to occur, especially from horses putting their feet into 
holes that are made by rats, which rodents burrow 
very rapidly on many of the Indian courses. Besides, 
too eady rising deprives horses of a part of their 
valuable night’s |est, and is apt to induce coughs 
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and colds. I am father inclined to think that galloping 
in the tv^ilight is apt to make them go higher ” than 
they would do were they worked at a time when they 
could clearly see where they were going. 

However backward in condition horses may be, 
they should not, except in very rare cases, be worked 
twice a day. Here I do not take into account their 
evening walk. 

They should not get their gallop until they have 
walked for at least an hour, and cleared themselves 
out. 

Horses which become much excited when brought 
on a racecourse, should have their work away from it 
as much as possible, and the place for their gallops 
should be frequently changed. When such animds 
have to be worked on a racecourse, they should be 
sent for their spin as soon as they arrive on the track, 
and should then be taken home without delay. 

When training for a Monsoon Meeting, it is often 
desirable to gallop one’s horses in the evening instead 
of the morning, for flies, which are fearfully annoying 
during the rains, are much less so in the former than 
in the latter time. Besides, if the course be far from 
the stable, the horses can rarely return before the 
morning sun is well up. A sweat, however, should 
never Ix given in the evening if it can possibly be 
avoided. 

Before sending a horse a gallop his legs and feet 
should be examined, and if there be anything wrong, or 
the slightest heat present, he should be sent badr to the 
ftahle. A^ a ml^ unless a hotap whidi is suifetin^ 
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{torn some injory actually goes lame, a syce will tatdy 
infotm his master of the accident. 

A horse should be given a preliminary canter 
before sending him a sharp gallop, unless he be a 
very excitable animal. 

The heavier topped a horse is, especially if he have 
a thick neck and coarse shoulders, the more careful 
should the trainer be about giving him fast woric, 
particularly down any incline. 

Horses should not be kept too long on hard food, 
and the trainer should never be afraid of giving them 
a bunch of lucem or a few carrots. 

If a horse in strong work begins to leave much of his 
com untoudied, say anything over } lb. at each feed, 
the chances are that he is getting too much work, 
which should be lessened, or altogether stopped, as 
the case may require ; and he should have two or tibree 
bran mashes at successive feeding hours, some green 
food, or even an alterative ball, if he be at all “ over- 
marked.” The time a horse takes to eat his allowance 
of com may be used as a measure of his appetite 
Thus, say a certain horse, who after work usually 
consumes his morning feed of 4 lbs. m zj minutes, 
takes on a particular ^y half an hour to get through 
the same amount, the owner may reasonably condu^ 
that he is a little o£F his feed. By observing such 
indications in time, the chances of over-wodting a 
horse will be materially lessened. 

“ It is wen known to horsemen who ate dose 
observers that, though a horse cannot make a great 
ttix ^i^en deddedly off the feed, some of the finest 
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efforts that erer vete made, and some of the greatest 
successes that ever were won, came just as the horse 
was beginmng to get dainty, and to pick and nibble 
at the oats.*’ (Hiram Woodruff.) 

A horse should never be fully extended earlier than 
a fortnight before the day on which he has to run, for, 
if diis is done, he will be apt to get slow. Yet for all 
that, he should be sent along pretty fast, occasionally, 
during the latter part of his training, in order to vary 
the monotony of the work, ** and to get the pace into 
him.” 

Avoid trying your horses against each other, or 
against the watch. 

On finishing a gallop, always turn round towards 
the inside of the curve on which you are galloping. 
If the direction be in a straight line, turn in preference 
to the right-about, as you would on a right-handed 
course. This practice will tend to prevent horses 
learning to bolt off the course, for when they do so, 
they almost invariaUy go off towards the outside 
and not to the inside of it. 

On a race-course, finish the gallop a couple of 
hundred yards beyond the winning-post, and then 
gradually pull up. 

If a rubbing-down shed be used, it should be 
placed beyond the winning-post, and on the inside 
of the course. 

One should avoid galloping horses in clothing, as 
it cramps their action, and the extra weight ten^ to 
ffiorten their stride and strain dieir 1^. 

I cannot help ccmdemniog die practice many adopt 
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of having their horses galloped constandf in heavy 
clothing. An English jockey whose lowest riding 
weight is, say, 8 st., will, when not wasting, and when 
wearing warm clothes on a cold morning, weigh close 
upon, if not quite, 9 st. To this add 7 or 8 lbs. for 
the saddle, 2 to 5 lbs. for the bridle and martingale, and 
from 14 to 21 lbs. for the clothing, and we shall have 
the animal carrying about ii st., which is a truly 
preposterous weight for a training gallop. And then 
men who allow this, will, when their horses become 
lame or get slow, wonder how in the world it occurred I 
If a trainer wants to get the fat off a horse, let him put 
clothing on, and give the animal his sweat a little later 
than usual in the morning, at a trot, or at alternate trots 
and canters, so that he may not spoil his action or risk 
his legs. When the horse is pulled up, let him be well 
cove^ over with rugs till the sweat trickles down 
his pasterns. And repeat every week or ten days 
this process, which will take the “ beef ” off the 
grossest horse quite quick enough. A trainer should 
consider the feelings of his horses ; and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that an animal which is con- 
stantly exercised in heavy clothing must feel his move- 
ments cramped both by the weight he carries and by 
die presence of the rugs, and diat he will consequendy 
lose heart for the want of the exhilaration of spirits 
produced by a £cee and untrammelled gallop. The. 
mind of the horse has undoubtedly a great deal to say 
to the quick, elastic stride, and the lightning dash cff 
q>eed at die finish, exhibited by a well-ttai^ raoe- 
liotse. 
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Admiial Rous, in his book on Horse Rating, 
states that genenlly speaking, racehorses ought to 
be galloped stripped all the year round, but comfort- 
ably clothed indoors suitable to the temperature.” 

One should have as light riding-bo}rs as possible 
compatible with their being able to hold their horses 
toge&er. Even with a screw, it is generally better 
to put up a stone or so extra, than to be obliged to 
employ a curb instead of a snaffle for his mouth, in 
order to enable a light lad to hold him. 

If a horse can be held with a snaffle, never employ 
any other bit for him. Never use whip or spur in a 
training gallop, unless with a very sluggish horse, with 
one that is apt to bolt off the course, or with young 
animals that go awkwardly and require a deal of 
collecting. 

The longer distance a horse has to go, the finer 
should he be drawn. 

As a rule, do not have a less interval than ten days 
between each sweat. Rarely sweat later than ten days 
before a race, for a horse should have just enough time 
before running to be eased off, so as to get a litde 
“above himself”; sufficient, in fact, to allow his 
nerves to regain their tone. 

A horse should never scrape qmte dean and 
watery sooner than the last ten ckys of his final 
preparation, for, if he does so, he is almost certain to 
beccune stale. 

Assuming that a horse in training continues in good 
healdi and q>irits, with his l^s cool and fine, that he is 
never off his feed, and that his dung is in good order. 
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ve 1027 safely be guided by the vay he sciapes, aftet 
his morning gallop, in judging of the manner in which 
his condition is progressing, and whether he requires 
a sweat, or more or less work, so that his sweat may 
be gradually reduced down to the desired consistency. 
When a horse is gross, his sweat is thick and greasy to 
touch ; but when he is in perfect condition, it is gener- 
ally scanty, comes off as clear as water, and dries almost 
as soon as the scrapers have passed over the surface 
of the skin. He will then have the smallest amount of 
fat in his system compatible with his nerves remaining 
for but a vtty Jtm d^s in good order. Of course he 
should be wound up to this concert-pitch only just 
before his race. 1 am here taking for granted tlut the 
animal is of the sort which beats being drawn fine. 

When a horse, after slight exertion, breaks out into 
a watery and copious sweat and dries slowly, we may 
be pretty certain that he does so through weakness, 
and that he is in a most unfit state in which to continue 
training. In fact, what such an animal requires is, as a 
rule, a few linseed and bran mashes, some green food, 
and several days’ rest. 

Many excitable horses, when in perfect condition, 
will bre^ out into a profuse sweat if brought on to a 
race-course. This should not be confounded with 
sweating from weakness or grossness. 

The great thing to avoid is getting a horse fit too 
soon. Condition is cmly relative, for a horse may be 
in perfect training, although showii^ little muKle. 
W^t we want^ however, is quantity as well as quality 
of m u scle, wi^ dean “ pi^ ” a^ the “ feculqr 
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going** thotonghly developed. This desired state 
can only be obtained by work, whidi cannot be eon-- 
tamed if the horse be prematurely brought too fine, for 
the consequent strain on his nervous system will be 
more than it can bear, and he will consequently soon 
become stale. 

I think experience will bear me out in saying that 
country-breds, during training, can very rarely stand 
being galloped oftener than every second day. They 
should also be run “bigger” than any other 
class. 

Horses differ so much in the way they stand work 
that it is impossible to lay down &ed rules on ibis 
subject. A writer on triuning can only give illustra- 
tive work and general rules, just as a whist authority 
m&y point out the proper leads and how to play certain 
hands. In both (bases the inferences to be drawn 
and lessons to be learned will be only for general 
application. 

In the following pages I shall consider the training of 
the average style of Australian we have in India, tal^g 
for grant^ that he continues sound and in good health. 
If a horse in training has a soft constitution, or has 
infirm 1^, I must leave the trainer to exercise his own 
common sense to provide for the var 3 ring circum- 
stances under vdiich the uncertainty of horse-flesh may 
place him. 

Detail of Work. — ^To proceed to the routine of 
training, one should first con»der what length of time 
the hoM has to get fit in before running. If there be 
five ot she monfiu, they may be divided into two 
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periods, namelf, ptepatatoiy work fot atbous a coupk 
of months, and the remainder actual training. 

Before commencing any work, the horse may get 
the following alterative : 

Barbadoes aloes 2 dtachms. 

Nitre j „ 

Tartar emetic 1 drachm. 

Treacle enough to make a ball. 

But if he be gross, or with not the best of forelegs to 
stand the work necessary to reduce his system, a physic 
ball (of four drachms of aloes and two of ginger) 
should be given. Before administering the medicine, 
the com should be stopped, and bran mashes sub- 
stituted for a couple of days. 

I think the morning, say about nine o’clock, is the 
safest time to give a ball to a horse, and that there is 
riien little chance of his becoming over-purged during 
the night, when help cannot be readily obtained. 

The first month’s exercise may consist of walking 
for a longer distance than the horse has done during the 
summer, say eight miles in the morning and four in the 
evening, varied every second day or so by a couple of 
miles trotting, or a slow canter for half a mile now and 
then. In £fu:t, the work should not exceed gentle 
hacking. On commendng the second month, the 
trotting may be stopped, and slow cantering up to one 
mile substituted, lliis work ought only to talte place 
in the morning, and should be gradually lengthened. 
Ihe speed riie canter ought only to be just sufficient 
to keep the horse out of trot, or periu^ a very litde 
mote. Dttriog this mtmrii, no cloffiiqg riiould be pitt 
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on at exetdse, for the weather will be sdll very warm. 
On no account should the horse do more work than» 
in the morning, a slow canter after an hour’s walking ; 
and, in the evening, nothing more than a four or five 
mile walk. The morning work should be completed, 
and the horse back in his stable, before the sun is well 
up. 

On finishing the canter, the horse shoiild be pulled 
up very gradually, so as not to strain his fore-legs or 
hocks, and not until he has gone a couple of hundred 
yards beyond the winning-post — ^if on a race-course. 
He may then be turned round towards the inside, and 
trotted to the rubbing-down shed, where he is 
scraped and rubbed down (J>, 185), or he may be 
walked home. 

These canters may be given two or three times a 
week. On two other days, the monotony of the work 
may be broken by taking the horse out in the country, 
and then trotting, cantering, and walking him by turns 
for eight or nine miles. This will keep him fresh, and 
in good spirits ; for he appreciates an outing ” and 
change of scene just as much as we do ourselves. 

After these two months of preparatory work, the 
horse’s muscles and sinews will have begun to harden, 
and he may now be put to regular galloping. 

Want of preparatory work, before giving horses 
r^ttlar gallops, is but the too-ftequent cause of break- 
downs. 

The work I shall now consider is that which would 
be suitable for an ordinary Australian. An Arab’s 
gallqwmig^t be a quarter longer. With him, a long 
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slow gallop fot two and a half or thiee miles mi ghf 
from time to time be substituted fot die short ** spurts.” 
In timing, allowance should be made for the fact of 
the Arab’s comparative slowness. Thus, fDt instance, a 
second-class Arab that could do at weight for age a mile 
in I min. 57 sec., /.r., say 9 sec. worse than a second-class 
Gilonial, ought, in a gallop at conventional half speed 
over that distance, to take about 1 5sec.longerthan would 
the Australian under similar conditions ; for, of course, 
the difference of time between the two, at half speed, 
would be nearly double that between them when fully 
extended, the distance being the same in both cases. 

It is not without considerable hesitation that 1 give 
illustrative timing ; for 1 know well what a large margin 
must be allowed under varying conditions dependent 
on the style of horse, the weight he carries, and the 
state of the galloping track. I, therefore, crave the 
indulgence of my readers in the attempt which I make 
to fiii^sh inexperienced amateur trainers, who are 
unable to obtain practical assistance, with a sound 
ffntral idea of the nature of the work requited to bring 
an ordinary tacdiorse in India fit to the stardng-rpost 

At first the work should commence with slow 
canters, which may gradually be improved, say, after 
a couple of months, up to a litde better thim half 
speed. An ordinary Australian, unless, indeed, he be 
wanted for some particular distance, may commence 
at three furlongs every morning, and increase it vq>to 
a milg by die end of two months. Fardier than this 
may make him slow. But if he is to be trained for 
races of only a certain length, then a third diat may 
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be bc^:an witb» and he should gradually go up to 
thzee-quactets of the full distance. This may be 
varied once a week by a half-mile spin, somewhat 
qukket than the usual pace, m order to keep up the 
horse’s “faculty of going.” An off-day’s hacking 
in the country be of great service, as well as a slow 

gallop once a week for a couple of miles. For instance, 
^e week’s work might be divided in the following 
way, after the horse has been in regular training for a 
month and a half : 


Monday . . 
Tuesday . . 
Wednesday 
Thunday . . 
Friday 
Saturday . . 
Sunday 


} mUe, half speed, 
hacking in tM country, 
i mile, three-quarter speed. 

< mile, half speed, or walking. 
I mile, half speed. 
i| to a miles, slow, 
test. 


Besides the rest on Sundays, 1 would advise the 
trainer to give the ordinary Arab or Australian an extra 
day’s rest once a fortnight in the middle of the week ; 
and a bran, or linseed and bran, mash may be sub- 
stituted for the usual feed of com on the evening of the 
preceding day, just as if it were a Saturday. Horses 
that are at all shy feeders, or are easily upset by work, 
should have this extra day’s rest every week. 

What we call half speed is considerably faster than if 
the distance were done in twice as long a time as the 
horse could do it at full speed. A similar remark 
applies to conventional three-quarts and quarter 
speed. The latter is in reality about seven annas ; 
1^ speed somewhat better than ten annas ; and three- 
quarter qieed about fourteen annas (adt^ting the 

o 
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custom of counting pace bf annas: (see page 134). 
Thus, fot a horse tl^t can do his mile in i min. 48 sec., 
the time that he would take to do that distance at the 
different rates would be about as follows : 


mia. MC. 

Quarter speed 5 50 

Half speea a 45 

Thtee-quattet speed a ) 

Full sp^ 1 48 


As a rule, a uniform pace should be maintained 
during each gallop ; for nothing upsets a horse’s style 
of going and temper more than “ putting on the steam ” 
the moment he enters the straight run in. Horses 
accustomed to this practice often refuse to extend 
themselves vmtil their “ heads are turned home”, and 
then either bolt or run away. This, of course, would 
be fatal in a race. 

The speed and distance of the weekly work 
which I have detailed should be gradually increased 
as the preparation proceeds. Thus, a second-class 
Austral^, say one who could cover his mile with 
weight for age up in i min. 48 sec., might commence 
doing his 1^-tnile gallops in 1 min. 45 sec, and 
towards the end of two months might do the duee- 
quarters of a mile in i min. 50 sec. 

During regular training, a horse should travel 
abo$a twelve ir^es a day, induding every kind eff exmr- 
cise. For instance, four miles before tbe morning 
gallop, whidi might be for one and a half miles, a 
(Mie-^-a-half mile walk back to stable, and a five-odle 
walk in the evening : an amount whidr shmild berttefy 
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exceeded, for long-continued walking makes horses 
stale and l^-weaiy. On days of rest, a five-mile walk 
in the morning, and a four-mile one in the evening 
will generally be enough. If a horse be gross, and 
have at the same time doubtful legs, I would prefer 
to trust to a mild dose of physic, say once a month, and 
a sweat, say once a week, given at a trot and a walk, 
alternately, late in the morning, than too-long-con- 
tinued walking exercise. 

At Newmarket, horses in training are usually kept 
o^t in the morning about two hours and a half; a 
period which is sometimes extended to three hours. 
Some trainers give them also a walk in the evening ; 
while others take them out only once. 

The usual practice at Newmarket is, after the horse 
has been walked for about three-quarters of an hour, to 
give him two canters of about three-quarters of a mile 
each, and then to send him for his gallop. Between 
the canters, and between the last canter and the gallop, 
the horse is walked back to the spot from which he fint 
started. As in other details of training in England, no 
invariable routine is observed. 

I have previously pointed out that the trainer must 
be guided by the manner a horse scrapes, in deciding 
as to the advisability of giving him a sweat; for at this 
stage of his work he will not be sent fast enough to tty 
his lungs, so as to judge by their condition. During 
this time the sweat wiU be gradually losing its greasy 
feel, though it will still come off pretty thick. As it is 
io^KMsible to give minute advice on this subject, I 
must leave the tyro to be guided by his own common 
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sense, and by tbe genetal principles on which I have 
touched. 

Sweating. — ^Before describing the ptocess of 
sweating a hotse, I would ask my leadeis to remember 
that the grosser and mote unfit the animal is, the slower 
the pace of the sweat, and the less severe should 
it be. 

If time be limited, a stout, lusty horse will probaUy 
require a sweat, given at a slow pace, once a fortni^t. 
English blankets only should be used, for their texture 
is doser and softer than that of other blankets. The 
dothes and distance may be arranged as follows : 

Put a thick rug over the horse’s back in the ordinary 
manner ; then take a long blanket, fold it lengthwise in 
two or three folds, so that it may not be too broad, pass 
one end under the horse’s belly to a man on the off 
side, make him draw it towards himself till it be pro- 
perly divided, and pass the ends one above the other 
over the horse’s ba^, so that the rug and blanket may 
be tightly wrapped round his body. A long blanket, 
fold^ like a s^wli is passed in front of the horse’s 
chest, and well up his neck, so that it may not interfere 
wife fee action of his fore-legs ; fee ends are crossed 
over his neck, chest, and withers, and are brought down 
each side, under fee place for fee saddle, whife is now 
put on, and which keep his chest rug in its place. 
A couple of hoods — fee undemeafe one having fee 
ears cut will complete fee clodung. The horse 
may now be sent on his journey, the length (ffwhidi, as 
well as fee amount of dofek^, will depend on fee 
style of fee animal and on fee heat of fee weafeec. 
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If the sweat be given in Septembetj October, February, 
or Match, it will be quite enough to send a stout, 
hardy, well-bred horse two miles at a trot, or very slow 
canter, and another two miles at half speed, which 
would be about six minutes for the latter distance 
(ta king into consideration the extra weight of the 
sweaters), and the pace may be slightly improved for 
the last half-mile. After this, he is trotted to his 
rubbing-down shed, the girths of the saddle are 
slackened, and he is covered over with more clothing 
for about ten minutes, or until the sweat begins to 
trickle freely down his legs, and drop from his fetlocks. 
If the trainer perceives by his laboured breathing that 
the horse is much distressed, he should lose no time 
in relieving him of the clothing, the hoods being 
first removed and the neck well scraped, wisped down, 
and dried ; particular care being taken to dry the space 
between the jaws. 

The saddle and blanket across the chest are taken 
off, and after that the body clothing. Each part, on 
being uncovered, is scraped and dried in succession. 
The horse should now get about a gallon of water to 
drink, and a suit of d^ clothing, rather light than 
heavy, and suitable to t^ weather, being put on, he 
should be walked about for a few minutes, so that 
the trainer may see whether he will “ break out ” again 
or not. If tto occurs, he should be stripped, dried, 
saddled , and ridden quietly about, in the direction 
of his stable, till he has cooled down. But if the 
animal shows no signs of breaking out, be should be 
led home to his stable widaout fimhcr deb^. 
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Duxing the coldei months — ^Novembet, Deoembec, 
and Januarjr — ^the distance may be increased. 

With the clothing described, a five or six mile 
trot, or alternate trots and canters, will be sufficient for 
ordinary horses possessed of no remarkable gameness 
or stoutness. 

Light-carcassed horses will not require sweating 
at all; as a four-mile gallop at half speed without 
clothing, or with only a hood, or one light suit, once 
a fortnight will be all that is generally required. 

If, after a sweat, a horse refuses his com, he should 
get some green food, such as carrots or lucem, during 
the day, a bran mash at night, no work next day beyond 
walking, and his regular gallops should not be com- 
menced again until he has recovered his appetite and 
spirits. As a general rule, a horse sho^d not be 
worked on the day following a sweat, which, for that 
reason, is usually given on a Saturday. 

In the case of a lusty horse with doubtful fore-legs, 
it would be dangerous to trust alone to exercise to get 
him fine enough, or even to sweating in the ordmary 
way, which, from the extra weight carded, would try 
his legs too much. Such a one will probably require 
physic once a month, and once a fortnight a sweat, 
which may be given at a trot, or by trotting and walk- 
ing alternately, and later than usual in the morning, so 
that the heat of die sun may aid the wasting fxoceu 
without entailing extra work on the legs. Gross 
horses widi infirm fore-legs are always the most difii- 
cult to bring out ; for the heavier are above, dbe 
worse dianoe wdl their stand. On das acoounf. 
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befote die ttainer can venture to send them fast, 
he must get off some of the weight. 

It is a nutter of importance to have a light weight 
up when giving a horse a sweat ; and, in order to obtain 
proper control, there is no objection to his using a 
curb, instead of a snaffle. If a lad rides much over 8 st. 
the pace should not exceed that of a trot. 

In England trainers now rarely sweat their horses. 
Tom Jennings, who trained “Gladiateur ”, “Fille de 
I’Air ”, " Rayon d’Or ”, etc., once remarked to me, “ If 
you send them £ut enough, they’ll want no sweating. 
The difficulty then will be to keep them big enough.” 
This at Newmarket answers well, where the trainer has 
elastic turf, like that on the Limekilns, on which to 
gallop his horses, and where he can buy, without putting 
his hand into his own pocket, an iinlimited number 
of yearlings to replace the older horses as they break 
down. 

Remarks on Training continued. — ^If, in the 
middle of the training, the horse appears at all feverish, 
or his legs inclined to inflammation from work and 
high feeding, he should be thrown out of work for 
a week, bran-mashed for the first two or three days, 
have some green food given, and an alterative ball 
administered. For three or four days after this, his 
com should be diminished by one-half, and only 
walking exercise allowed. 

Dunuig the third month of the preparation, the 
horse, if an Australian or English animal, may at first 
be sent a mile at about half speed, say in 2 min. 45 sec., 
die time luid distance being gradually in^roved until 
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he does milet in^saj, 2 min. 55 sec., which would be 
about conventional tiuee-quatter speed. The shott 
spin once a week may now be gtadually increased to 
one of three-quarters of a mile. During the last 
month of training, the spin may be discontinued and a 
long gallop substituted, or an extra day’s rest, in the 
middle of the week, according as the horse is found 
to stand his work. The speed of the regular i|-mile 
gallops may be gradually increased, up to the login- 
ning of the last fortnight, to within 6 or 7 sec of full 
speed ; and no sweat should be given later than this. 
During the last fortnight, the trainer should be most 
careful not to overwork his horse, though he ought to 
wait till then before fully extending him. Two 
Sundays’ rest, another day’s extra rest between the fast 
work, with perhaps a day’s hacking, two long slow 
gallops, six or seven fast ones, to be run at nearly, if not 
quite, full speed, and gradually working up to the 
distance that has to be run ; a slow canter for three 
quarters of a mile, on the day before the race ; and the 
race day itself wilf be a judicious division of the last 
fortnight. The fast gallops should not be given by 
racing horses against each other ; for a very little of 
that kind of work will go a long way. 

I have endeavoured, by using approximate times 
for the gallops, to give a general idea of what would be 
advisable with a sound, stout, second-class Ausbsdian, 
which, with 9 st. 7 lbs. up, could do, on a level course, 
his mile in I min. 48 sec, or 1 1 miles in about 2 min. 1 8 sec 
But tiiete is such tnfinitie variety in the way different 
horses stand ttainiog, that it wo^ be &uitlm to give 
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nutte thin a genexal outline of the system to be pux- 
sued, with some hints and genexal dixections which I 
hope may piove useful. All the same, howevex well 
up a man without pexsonal expexience may be in book 
loxe on txaining, the chances axe that he will xuin a 
hoxse ox two in his fixst essay ; but as soon as he gets 
some pxactical ca^xience, he will quickly leaxn how to 
apply his book knowledge. 

Training bt Short Repeated Gallops. — Thexe 
axe nuny hoxses whose legs would not stand the pte- 
paxation I have descxibed. With such animals, the 
txainex may adopt, with advantage, the s)rstem of short 
repeated gallops, instead of that of the ordinary long 
ones. For instance, in place of sending the horse a 
mile gallop, he might tell the riding-lad to walk him 
round the course to the half-mile post, and gallop 
him at the speed ordered, then walk him round 
to the same place, and gallop him as before. In 
this case, the muscles will have performed the same 
work as they would have done had the distance been 
one mile, and the suspensory ligaments would not 
have run a tithe of the danger of becoming sprained ; 
for the time that these structures axe peculiarly liable 
to injury is after the horse has begun to tire in 
his g^op (see Veterinaiy Notes for Horse Owtters\ 
At other times accidents rarely occur, except when 
a hoxse puts his foot on uneven ground or hits 
himself. 

These repeated gallops may be Commenced at a 
quarter of a mile, and be in c x c aed by d^xees, say, 
in «iz weeks* timi^ to three qiurtcts of a mi^ 
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At the shottet distances the 7 may be given tfatee times 
in a morning, and at the longer, twice ; and the pace 
should be gradually improv^ as the hoise’s system 
becomes braced and strengthened by exercise. 

Remarks on Training continued. — ^For a horse 
that can stand them, I think single gallops are, as a rule, 
best in India, taking into consideration the peculiarities 
of the climate, and the difficulty there exists in getting 
a sufficient number of riding-lads. 

One should never forget that many horses run 
best untrained. These are, generally, light-carcassed, 
impetuous ones, which a sight of a race-course would 
upset for a fortnight. Such animals should be well 
looked after in their stable, get lots of walking exercise 
and quiet hacking, and have a gallop only once 
in a way — say, every ten days — and that away from 
a course. 

Rogues or bolters should never be trained on a race- 
course, but should get their work hacking, pig-sticking 
or with hounds. One can often get a long stretch of 
soft ground by the roadside, or in the jungle, on which 
to extend a horse without letting him suspect that 
“ business ” is meant. Horses are extremely sharp in 
this respect, and know a great deal more about racing 
than we usually give them credit for. 

At the risk of being laughed at, 1 positively assert 
that many horses know when they lose or win a race, 
and show this knowledge often most markedly the 
way tiiey look and catty tiiemselves after running. 
I have frequently remark^ that the once well-known 
Arab galloway, “Caliph”, very seldmaon the day of a 
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face tequited a setting muazle ; for he would, of his 
own. accord, neither touch his hay nor his bedding, 
and only just wet his lips in the morning, though he 
would take his allowance of com all right. 1 b^eve 
the Arab “ Sunbeam ” had the same peculiarity. It may 
be asked how they knew they had to run on some parti- 
cular day. Very easily, 1 should say, from the fixed 
routine they h^ bem accustomed to at previous 
meetings — such as being plated, having their manes 
plaited, having a slack day on the previous one after 
several days of fast work, etc. — and from the appear- 
ance of the tace-course,which made the fact manifest 
that races were about to come off. 

Most platers on coming to the track of a strange 
race-course will plainly show that they know what it 
is. Then again, how many old race-horses know when 
to make their effort on nearing the winning-post, 
though some of them would probably “ shut up ” 
were they called upon earlier by their jockeys. How 
well a horse knows whether his rider has spurs on or 
not I Some will be as sluggish as a cow if they ate 
absent, though were the Latchfords on they would be 
all life, even without being touched. Others will 
refuse to tty if they get the slighest prick, and even 
when the jockey is without spurs they will require a 
few kicks in the ribs, just to show no punishment 
is meant, before they will consent to go “ kindly.” 

There is always a difficulty about riding-boys in 
India. In England, stable-lads can either ride, or are 
capable of beii^ taught ; but among natives it is not 
the ftutm, and as it is very diffioilt to get lads, (me is 
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fitequently foiced to send hones alone, ox, at most, in 
pain. 1 am awatc of the difficulQr finding a boy 
who has even a little idea of pace. In defiiult of having 
such a one, 1 strongly recommend the amateur trainer 
to time every gallop, as well as each quarter of a mile 
of it, so that he may be able to correct the lad as 
occasion may require. To do this, one will require a 
good stop-watch, the best kind for this work being 
one which has a double second-hand so arranged diat 
one of in branches can be made to stop at any moment 
and by a second pressure rejoin in fellow, which in 
the meantime continues to go on, but which can be 
stopped, together with the other, at any moment. 
Thus each quarter of a mile can be accurately timed, as 
well as the entire gallop. With such a watch, the time 
of the second hone, as well as that of the fint horse in 
a race, can be ascertained with precision. 

Young horses should generally have a horse to 
lead them in dieir gallops, and should occasionally 
be allowed to draw level and pass the other on near- 
ing the winning post. In doing this, the pace o£ the 
leader should lx checked so as to allow the change of 
position to be nude without an effort on die part of 
the youngster, who in this way will gradually learn 
his business, and towards the end of his training will 
be accustomed either to wait or to lead. 

When horses ate trained for short-disunoe races, 
as for half or three quarters of a mile, they may be 
run much bigger than were they intended fox longer 
ones; and the trainer should avoid ever s endm g 

thfitn OftlloDa at a tifiw ami tfattln 
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wfaidi will be less detrimental to their pace rium 
gallops 'at, say, three-quarter speed for a mile or a 
mile and a quarter, lliey should have lots of walk- 
ing and hacking. Three gallops a week over the 
short distance they will have to race will usually be 
enough. Another point is that, for short races, 
horses should never be galloped on a heavy course, as 
it teaches them to dwell in their stride and to lose the 
quick stroke in the gallop which is essential to speed, 
ihey should also be taught to start well and get 
quickly on their legs. To do this, the rider must have 
hands good enough to catch his horse by the head and 
send him into his bridle ** in a moment. 

T&IA 15 . — ^In order to obtain a satisfactory trial, 
horses should only be tried when they ate quite fit, 
which ought to be but a few days before the actual 
race comes off, unless the owner trains his animals 
specially for a trial, to see, for instance, if they be 
worth keeping for another season. The trial horse 
should be in every case equally well trained, and be 
one whose present (not past) public form is thoroughly 
well known to the trainer. Equally good jockeys 
should be put up or, in default, equally bad, and the 
trial should be ridden out as in a regular race, without 
fiivour or affection. Even with every precaution, 
trials ate not always to be relied on, and a margin of 
lo lbs. for mistakes would be little enough in the 
generality cff cases, for very many horses perform 
diffetendy in public from what they do in private. 
Beskles, with a lot of horses in a race, one can never 
tdl how it will he run, or what accidents may haf^wo. 
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It is duigerotts with hotses that ate at all shifty to 
finish a trial at some point befoie the winning-post 
on the course on which the race has to come off. 

If an owner tries a lot of fresh horses, and finds but 
litde difference between them, or at least between the 
best three or four, he may be almost certain that there 
is not a race-horse among them. According to 
Admiral Rous there is an average of about three 
remarkable runners in two thousand. There being 
so many failures among even English thoroughbred 
stock, it would be unwise for Ind^ owners of small 
strings to be over sanguine respecting the subsequent 
career of their likely though untried maiden Aus- 
tralians, Arabs, or coimtry-breds. Trials between 
untrained horses are worth very litde; because 
training makes a vast difference between animals of 
different stamps. Light-carcassed, impetuous non- 
stayers, who would probably never be fit for anything 
but selling races, would, perhaps, in a trial for a short 
distance, beat with ease an equally imtrained race-horse 
which might requne months of galloping to get fit. 
Really valuable horses, which can race and stay, ate 
the very kind that require a long time and an enormous 
amount ofwork to develop their powers to the utmost ; 
but impetuous non-stayers, that are often hardly 
worth their keq>, will alu^ys be mote or less in condi- 
tion by dancing about and fretting whenever they ate 
taken out of the stable. 

I am very averse to trials as a general rule, for they 
ate liaUe to upset a horse in his work and to cause 
aoddents. Wkh the best arrangements th^ are oStea 
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rery mkWHing as to the idea they give of actual 
form. 

In the preceding pages I have considered the work 
a horse may get if there be five or six months in which 
to prepare him before he runs. If, however, the 
time be limited to only two or three months, a dose 
of physic on commencing will generally be required ; 
for one must hurry on the work which, with high 
feeding, if physic be not given, is apt to upset a horse’s 
S 3 rstem and make him feverish, thereby rendering his 
legs prone to inflammation. Pursuing the system I 
have already described, the horse will be put, without 
loss of time, into slow work, which may be increased 
up to a little beyond half speed by the time half the 
period allowed for training has elapsed. If the horse 
is well, and his legs fine and cool, no more medicine 
need be given, and the work can be continued as I 
have shown in the second preparation. But if the 
horse’s system appear at all out of sorts, or his legs 
inclined to fill, an alterative or physic ball, as the case 
may require, should be given; and three or four 
days af^r the medicine has “ set ” work may be 
recommenced. 

It will be a great assistance to an amateur unac- 
customed to training to keep a diary in which to enter 
the distance and speed of the work done, and the 
amount of com eaten, every day by each horse, with 
any remarks on their condition, etc., he may wish to 
nom. 

I have already gone fully into the subject of food, 
so shall not again notice it further than by saying that. 
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in tnitting, a hotse’s com should be gradually in- 
creased up to the last two months, duriog whidi Hmg 
he should have his full allowance, namely,a8 muchas he 
can eat. If a horse’s digestion gets upset by too much 
com, it should be xUmmished, a bran nmh may be 
given for a couple of nights, and some green food, 
such as carrots or lucem, substituted for a part of 
the com. 

The amateur trainer will do well to study the marks 
of good condition in the horse. Until by practice 
he is able to recognise them, he need not hope for 
much success in his efforts, for to train well one must 
have an educated eye to detect the minute graduations 
of condition, and, having acquired it, one will see at 
a glance what each horse ladrs. 

The most unerring sign of condition in an athlete 
is the fact of his being able to go through hard work 
without becoming thirsty. The horse-trainer will 
also find that as a horse gets fit the avidity with which 
he takes his water after his morning gallops will do- 
crease, and that stateness is almost always accompanied 
by more or less thirst. 

Training Ponies. — ^Many ponies of 14 hands, and 
even smaller, will stand as much training as big horses. 
Thefiunous 15.1 Arab pony,*’ Blitz”, wasacaseinpoint. 
We shall generally find t^t die be^ bred (and con- 
sequently bigger, as a nde) a ptmy is, the more wodt 
will he beat. Blood Engl^ and Australian and hi^ 
caste Arab ponies may be trained according to die 
pond^es and routine which 1 have indkaited for 
horses. 
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Fox ordinary country-bred ponies six weeks* 
training will generally be quite long enough, provided 
they commence in hard-working condition. As a 
rule, they should not be galloped oftener than twice 
a week, nor £uther than half a mile, except when the 
distance they have to run is much longer, in which 
case they may be sent on an extra bit. Sweating and 
long, slow ^dlops should be avoided, and I would 
advise that the pace of the work should be kept pretty 
brisk. 

In some parts of India, as in Cachar, only ponies 
axe used for racing, and are often asked to go long 
distances, frequently over a mile. Let us suppose a 
country-bred pony to be trained for a race of that 
length, and that he has six weeks in which to get 
fit; 1 would then recommend something like the 
following preparation : 

First Fortnigbt . — ^A gallop at half speed on Mon- 
days and Thursdays for a quarter of a mile, twice on 
the same morning, with a walk for a mile between 
the spins. 

Seemi Fortm^t , — Single gallops on the same 
mornings, commencing at half a mile, and going up to 
three quarters of a mile, improving the pace up to 
three-quarter speed. 

Last ForhU^t . — ^Four gallops, a little better than 
three quarter speed, fox something under a mile. 

On off days the pony should have a fiur amount of 
exercise hacking, ete., which, I think, should not 
exceed 9 or xo miles a day. 

Iff an owner has a r^ ** gluttoo ** for wo^ he 
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may take liberties with him, but country-bred ponies 
usi^y ate not of that sort 

Setting. — The degree of “ setting,” which term 
is used to mcpress the routine employed in stinting a 
horse of his food and water beforearace, will depend on 
the distance to be run, the time of day at which the 
horse is to come to the post, and on the condition 
and constitutional peculiarities of the animal itself. 
The longer the race is the sharper should he be set. 
If it is to come off in the morning and the horse be 
gross, on the previous day he should get only about 
three pounds of hay or dded grass, given in quan- 
tities of one pound each after his morning, mid-day, 
and evening feeds, the muzzle being put on to pre- 
vent him eating his bedding. The evening feed may 
be slightly decreased, and the early morning feed 
of one pound should be given three hours before the 
race comes off. In this case no change in the system 
of watering on the day preceding the race is needed. 

Water is very rapidly absorbed into the blood, an- 
on that account, when taken in moderation a couple of 
hours or so before a race, it does not act as a mediani- 
cal obstruction to the organs exerted in violent enr- 
dse, nor does it occupy the functions of the diges- 
tive apparatus in its assimilation, for a considerable 
time, as com would do. For these reasons one should 
not stint a horse so sharply in the matter of water as 
in that of food. 

If the races be held in dM evening, the setting 
need not be so strict, and an allowance (tf, say, six 
pounds of dried grass may be given the day before. 
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The ttainet will notir be guided by the style of hotse 
whether to put on the muzzle the night before the 
race or to wait till the next morning. In most cases 
I think it better to adopt the latter method, for if 
the muzzle be applied overnight there is a great prob- 
ability of the horse getting fidgeted by it, and thereby 
being prevented from having a good night’s rest. 
Anyhow, on the morning of the race he is given his 
usual one-pound feed, and is taken out for an hour 
and a half’s walk, or he may get a very slow canter 
for three-quarters of a mile, and be sent the next 
quarter at nearly full speed, just to open his pipes and 
to give him the idea that his day’s work is Wished. 
After that he may get about half his allowance of 
water, and nearly his full feed of com, with a small 
handful of dried grass. The muzzle is now put on, 
and at noon he may get a couple of pounds of com. 
If the race comes off about four o’clock, he should 
get nothing more, but if at a later hour, a double hand- 
ful of com may be given three hours, or three hours 
and a half, before the saddling-bell rings. 

If a muzzle does not irritate a horse, it is better to 
use one than to take up the bedding, without which 
most horses will not lie down during the day, and 
many will abstain from staling much longer than they 
ought to do. On the day of the race, the grooming 
shc^ be got over quicldy, for the horse should be 
disturbed excited as little as possible. For the 
same reason, I would never plait the mane of an 
excitable horse. I may remark that the use of 
plaiting (he mane is to prevent (he hair flying about 
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and getting entangled widi die fingets of the rider 
xidiile he is holding the reins, especially when he wants 
to shorten his grip on them. 

Having arrived at the racecourse, the horse should 
be kept walking in the shade, if possible, and the 
saddling should be done quiedy, and without any fuss. 
I think it is advisable for the owner to look after this 
operadon himself, and to see that the weights, girths, 
stirrup-leathers, etc., are all right. The horse gets 
now, from a leather-covered soda-water botde, just 
enough water to rinse his mouth out, the jockey is 
given a leg-up, the syce dusts the jockey’s boots down, 
and off they start for the post, where, in case of acci- 
dents, a syce should always go, and should take a 
spare stirrup-leather and girth ; for such things some- 
times break at false starts. Besides this, the jockey 
may have to dismount in order to arrange some part 
of ^e gear, and may require the syce to hold his horse, 
or to lead him up to the starting-post in case he is 
fracdous. 

Treatment after Running. — A horse should be 
watered immediately after a race, and, if he be niuch 
distressed, he may get i) oz. sweet spirits of nitre in a 
drench, or 2 drs. carbonate of ammonia in a ball. 
If he has not to run for five or six days, he may get a 
bran mash or two. But if a fortnight or more is to 
elapse before his next race, he may have an ahetadve 
ball, and be kept on green food for a couple of days 
or more. His legs and feet may, with advantage, be 
fomented after running. 

Racehorses Travelling bt Rail.— I t may not 
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be out of place to say that when racehorses are taken 
by rail, during the cold weather, their tails (when they 
are in the horse-boxes) should be pointed towards the 
engine, so as to obviate, as much as possible, the chance 
of the animals catching cold. 
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RACE-COURSES 

On keeping a gallo{>ing track in order — Eftcc of ground on 
horses— Mmuring courses. 

The climate and the hardness of the gtound aie the 
two great difficulties which a trainer has to contend 
against in India. When a race-course is on the or- 
dinaiy soil found in this country, having generally a 
sub-stratum of km/sur, nothing but constant manuring 
and picking up can keep it in order. This costs so 
much that the clerk of the course (unless the race fund 
be particularly rich) may be well contented if he can 
ke^ a galloping track, even if only four yards broad, 
in good going order all the year round. Just before 
the close of the rains, he should take advantage of the 
softness of the ground to plough it up. If the plough- 
ing be delayed, nothing but the pick-axe wiU touch 
hard soil. When arranging coolies for picking up 
ground, it is a good plan to have two men to each 
pick-axe, or hoe {J^mrwa), so that one may relieve the 
other. wiU, alternately, pulverize the dods 

with a wooden batten or Utpee), Ihe cost 

of labour may be calculated as follows : 

On the hanlest /bw/bir soil, a coolie, using a i»ckaxe 
(gynfts), can pick and pulverize about 50 s^paie 
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yafds, 4 to 6 inches deep, a day ; or, with a hoe, he 
can d6 about 40 square yards of ordinary hard, sun- 
baked soil, or 60 square yards of easy soil. The clods 
should be pulveri^ as the picking-up proceeds; 
for if left for a few days exposed to the sun, they will 
become almost as hard as so many stones. The best 
pick-axes for this work are those supplied by Govern- 
ment to regiments among their entrenching tools. 
Litter or tan should now be put down without delay. 
It is no use applying them before the ground is tho- 
roughly loosened ; for, until it becomes so, manure 
would have as little chance of working into and 
amalgamating with it as it would on a metalled road. 
On a track four yards broad, such as described, it 
would take 2,000 maunds (i maund - 82 lbs.) of tan, 
or 1, joo maunds of litter, to lay down a mile properly. 
The cartage of this will amount to a few rupees a 
hundred maunds, when brought from a distance of a 
few miles. The spreading ofthe litter or tan will come 
to a few annas a hundred maunds. Litter can some- 
times be got from artillery, cavalry, or elephant lines 
for the mete carting of it away ; but, when it is sold, 
its price will not usually exc^ eight annas a cart- 
load of about twenty maunds. Old and thoroughly 
decomposed litter is the best. New litter always 
contains a large quantity of particles of undigested 
com which have passed through in the dung of the 
horses. The presence of this grain will generally 
attract numerous field-rats, that will burrow all over 
the course, and thus give a great deal of trouble before 
thi^ can be dieiminatcd, which is best done by 
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filling the holes with water, and killing the rats as they 
come to the surfiux. 

The Indian sun bakes the earth hard, and seems 
to bum up in a very short time whatever kind of 
manure is put on it; so that nothing but constant 
picking up and laying down litter, sand, or tan at least 
twice a year will keep a galloping track in an]rthing 
like goc^ order. 

A track 5 ft. broad will be found to be quite 
wide enough on which to work a horse by himself. 

By constant manuring, a thin layer of good soil 
will in time be formed ; but if the course be neglected 
for even a couple of years, it will become as hard as 
a turnpike road. 

The beau ideal of a galloping track is an elastic one, 
that will not jar the joints and suspensory ligaments by 
its hardness, strain ^e back tendons, or cause a horse 
to hit him self by its stickiness, as on soft clay, or 
shorten the stride and make it dwelling by deadness, 
as we find with sand. 

A heavy course is particularly trying to a horse 
with oblique, and a hard course to one with upright, 
pasterns. Irregularities on the surface of the ground 
are a frequent cause of sprain to tendons and ligaments. 

A galloping track such as I have mentioned, and 
1} miles round, will cost several hundred mpees a 
year to keq> in good going order. 

The periphery of a race-course, for big horses, 
should not be less that if miles. One of 5 furlongs will 
do for small ponies. 

A Stance is 240 yards. 
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On a lace-coutse where horses are trained, one 
should erect a rubbing-down shed beyond the win- 
ning-post, and on the inside of the course. These 
sheds are made of split bamboo and dry thatching 
grass (Hind, pboos). A couple of stalls, roofed over 
in case of rain, wi^ a small enclosure in front to keep 
off people troubled with curiosity, will cost a few 
rupees. Gburamee (thatcher) is the name given to the 
labourers who do this cbhuppur work. 

There should be, near each stand, a piece of ground 
carefully flagged and made level, on which to measure 
horses. 

Race-courses are supposed to be measured on 
a line 5 ft. from the inner edge all round ; but prac- 
tically the best plan is to measure close to the inside, 
and ^en add to the length obtained loj yds., under 
the assumption that the course is a circle, which is 
near enough for all practical purposes. This mathe- 
matical problem I leave to my readers to work out 
for themselves. 

If horses are obliged to be galloped on the outside, 
on account of the inside being closed, the increased 
distance once round, which might require to be done 
in the event of a trial, may be readily calculated. For 
instance, say that the gallop is to be taken 25 ft. from 
the inside, /.^, 20 ft. outside the line on which the 
course was measured, then the increased distance would 
be four times loj yds., viz. 42 yds. — ^in fact, we add 
10} yds. to the len^ of the course for every 5ft. the 
galloping track is outside the line on which t^ course 
was measured. 
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A surveyoi:*8 large perambulator is more correct 
and expeditious than the ordinary chain. 

As a rule, courses in the morning give about a 
couple of seconds slower time for a mile than they 
do in the evening. 

1 believe that the Bangalore course, for i} miles, is 
about 6 seconds slower than that of Madras. 

The miles at Dehra Doon is very little slower 
than that on an ordinary flat track ; but the mile is 
quite 2 seconds slower. 

Races over three quarters of a mile at Lucknow 
generally give bad timing, owing to the slight hill, 
for about half a mile, which leads up to that post. 

The Calcutta, Sonepore, and Meerut courses are 
very fast. 

All large stands ought to be indined to the race- 
course at an angle of about 30 degrees, so as to enable 
every one to have a good view. They ought to face the 
east if for evening racing, and the west if for meetings 
which are held in the morning, in order that the occu- 
pants may not suffer from the glare of the sun. The 
inclination I have mentioned is that which was given 
to the Cesarewitch stand at Newmarket, and is the one 
recommended by my fdend Mr. William Manning. 
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STEEPLECHASE COURSES 

In order to test fairly the jumping as well as the gallop- 
ing cs^bilities of horses, the fences ought not, on an 
average, to be further apart from each other than 400 
yards. As remarked by the brilliant horseman Mr. 
Bertie Short, the first third of the course should con- 
sist of broad, low, and somewhat easy obstacles, which 
would not be liable to bring disaster on the competi- 
tors before they have settled down to their work. The 
fences in the middle third should be such as to test 
thoroughly the jumping powers of the animals, so 
that the gallopers may not have it all their own way ; 
and those in the final third should become gradually 
more and more easy towards the finish, so that they 
may not be likely to bring down a tir^ horse which 
may happen to chance th^ a little. I may remark 
that su^ an arrangement fan seldom be carried out in 
its entirety, although we may preserve its general 
chararf-i»f on a more or less circular line of country. 
Thus, supposing the course is 2 miles round we may, 
to get 5 one Half easy, theother Stiff, the first 

and hfing oveT the same ground. The 

fences should be as long as possible, especially the 
first and second, as very dMigerous acadents arc 
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liable to occur if the horses have not plenty of room 
when they are excited. After they have once settled 
down, they are not so likely to run out or go crooked 
as they were at first. Besides this, some ate almost 
certain to ** tail off.” 

On the majority of Indian steeplechase courses, 
the ground, for, say, 25 yards, in front of each obstacle, 
will require to be watered in order to lay the dust 
effectually, so that the horses behind ^e leaders 
may see what they are required to leap. The landing 
side should be made soft for about the same distance, so 
as to save the horse’s fore-legs, and also to take the 
“ bone ” out of the ground in case any of the animals 
fall. The opposite extreme of making the ground 
deep and “ holding ” on landing should be carefully 
avoided. Stiff and solid fences, such as walls, should 
never be placed in a position which will cause their 
shadow to fall on the taking-off side. In other words, 
the horse which has to run in the afternoon should 
meet no obstacle of this kind when going in a westerly 
direction ; for, if he does so, he will be apt to jump as 
if the shadow represented a yawning drain, which, in 
such cases, he probably thinks it is, and will then be 
liable to strike the fence and come down. The terrible 
and fiital accident which occurred at Dehra Doon to 
poor Jack Irving, one of the best jockeys 1 have ever 
seen, was caused in this manner. The rules 
should be observed with regard to water-jumps ; for, 
as remarked by Mr. Short, ” the stm shin^ from foe 
front on water is ve^ dataling to horses oomisg up 
fatt.” 
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The following ate the usual kinds of fences met 
with on Indian steeplechase courses : 

1. Hurdles, 3 ft. 6 in. high, and bushed with 
brushwood. 

2. Bush fences, 3 ft. to 4 ft. high, and 8 ft. or 
10 ft. broad at the base. Care should be taken that the 
material used does not contain long, sharp-pointed 
thorns, which often inflict severe injuries on the legs 
of horses that may ha[^n to chance such obstacles. 

3. Hedges, from 3 ft. to 4 ft. high. Quick-set 
hedges, which form the majority of the jumps on the 
Aintree cotirse, over which the race for the Grand 
National is run, are seldom met with in India, except 
at Dehra Doon, where they consist of rose bushes. A 
weak hedge shoiild never be stiflened by a rail, unless 
the wooden bar is placed in such a manner that the 
horse cannot help seeing it. Neglect of this precau- 
tion was the cause of the death at Liverpool of the 
famous gentleman rider ** Mr. Edwards ” (George 
Ede). 

4. Walls : These are usually made of mud ; 
and, in my opinion, should not exceed 3 ft. 9 in. in 
height, if upright. The great fault made about mud 
walls in India is that they are often left in their 
ordinary brown condition, in which case they do not 
always stand out sufficiently sharply from their dingy 
surroundings to enable a horse coming at them to 
measure h^ distance accurately. . At least, on the 
taking-off side, they should, if possible, be turfed 
over (wiffi roots of doob or bmjake)^ and kept watered 
for several days previously. We must remember 
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diat the afternoon glaie on an Indian lace^coutse is 
often very deceiving to a horse’s eyes. The 
on the ta^g-o£f side, should have a slight slope, say 
t ; in which case the wall may be made 4 ft. high as a 
maximum. Such a wall is quite fotmidable enough 
without having any drain in front of it. An obstacle 
like this should on no account be topped with brush- 
wood or other covering; for, if this be done, the horse 
will be very liable to chance the fence on account of 
the false impression its appearance is likely to give 
him. I have seen most regrettable accidents occur 
from horses being thus culpably misled by construc- 
tors of steeplechase courses. The stifFer a jump looks, 
the mote likely is the animal to be careful when 
negotiatmg it. 

). Posts and rails, which may be made 3 ft. 6 in. 
high. I have always insisted that the top bar 
should be made very thick, so as to plainly show the 
horses that they cannot chance it successfully. I 
think it is b^t to leave the post and rails 
unbushed. 

6. The water-jump, which may be about 13 ft. 
broad, having a sn^ hedge or bushed fence about 
2 ft. high in front of it It need not be more rban 2 ft 
deep. Its far side should slope up at an angle of 
about thirty degrees. Long ago water-jun^ with 
straight-cut sides used to be a prolific cause of broken 
backs among steeplechase horses. 

It frequently happens that, on filling an artificial 
water-^un^, the water soaks through fhe soil, and 
xenden the landing so soft that a horse junking <m to 
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it at speed will ptobably come down. Such a con- 
tingency may be obviated by patting down a few 
tows of kurbte ot reeds, and covering them over 
with earth, so as to form a firm place for the horse to 
alight on. 

7. An Irish bank, which may be 3 ft. 6 in. high, 
6 ft. broad on the top, having sides sloping down at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees, with ditches of 
about 3 ft. broad on each side. If possible this bank 
should be turfed over, as before described. 

8. An in-and-out, or lane, consisting of two 
fences ( hedges or walls) placed about 30 ft. apart. 

The character of hedges, bush fences, or walls, 
may be varied by placing ditches on either side of 
them. Such a ditch should not be more than 4 ft. 
broad and about a ft. deep. When it is placed on the 
near side of the fence, it is advisable to make the ground 
for, say, the last couple of feet, slope slightly up to the 
edge of the drain, so as to show the horse what he has 
to expect. In l^gland, ditches have usually their 
sides more or less raised, on account of a portion of 
the mud, etc., when they are cleaned out from time 
to time, being thrown up on the edge of the drain. 

The following might be taken as a fair average 
line of country for a 3^ mile steeplechase : 

1. Flight of hurdles. 

a. A broad bush fence, which may be safely 
chanced. 

3. A hedge. 

4 > Wata-jun^. 

5. Posts and rails. 
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6. Sloping wall) 4 fit. high. 

7 Wall 5 ft. 6 in. high, with a ditch in front of it 

8. An Irish bank. 

9. An in-and-out, consisting of a wall 5 &. high, 
with some brushwood on the top, and a 4 ft. drain in 
front of it. The second fence may be a hedge. 

10. A wall 3 ft. high, with brushwood on the top. 

11. Hedge with ditch on far side. 

12 and 13. Hedges. 

14. Flight of hurdles. 

The “ run-in ” may be about joo yards long. 

It should be pointed out that it is inadvisable to 
start horses at a considerable distance from the first 
jump ; for, by the time they will arrive at it, they will 
probably be racing against each other, and will con- 
sequently take far longer to settle down to their work 
than they would do were they started, say, ijo yards 
from the obstacle. 

Stewards of a meeting at which steeplechases are 
run should be most particular to have the jumping 
events decided whMe there is plenty of daylight. 



HINDUSTANEE STABLE AND VETERINARY 
VOCABULARY 


Th£ following, with the exception of names of dis- 
eases, colours, and some technical expressions, are 
words which any syce will understand and which are 
in common use in the stable. In order to render the 
pronunciation easy to those unacquainted with the 
language, I have written the vowels as they are pro- 
nounced in the following words ; 

41 M io ** ftat ** ouin **tofe** 00 u in ** poor ** 

/ .. “toiDd*’ a ,, ••fiin" m „ “town*' 

I „ “kin” if ,, “puU” / ,, “by” 

n should be pronounced like the French nasal 0, as in 
“ moti** The Hindee letters /, d, and r are pronounced 
hard, as in English, and the S, and rb as these 
letters would sound if aspirated ; kb and^ stand for 
these two guttural letters in Arabic. 

PA&TS, ETC., OF THE HORSE. 

Abdomen, P//. Aloes, iimt. 

Add, o., Thf/lt. Alum, FbitJbrm. 

Aconite (A. fetox), Mthoor. Amble, to, Sjdmvr dmbuh 
Aged (bcnnes ten yean old and Anawiya, T$iM. 

Sewards), hbiU.pm^. I Anise-ieed, Smt^. 

Hi q 
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Axamxmjt bhck, Stlrms* 

AutII, bkcktffltdi*f» Niiai. 

,, shodng finis’s (small) 
StmioM. 

Aphthae* UncUmt. 

Atab horse* Tas(fi, or mA$§ 
tffota. 

Areca-aut* 

Arsenic* red* IfynsiL 
** white* S$mkbi$a. 

** yellow* Htirta/. 

KMrf^SUfyan. 

Asafcedda* HiMg. 

Asthma* Dmd. 

Azietree* DUrw, 

Back* P##th. 

Backhand* BarJkmb. 

Backbone* Risrh. 

Back tendon* Ghdr-mas. 

Bag (for grain* etc.) Bww. 

BaU ^h^c)* Dttma km »hi. 
Balling iron* Daroo-kMsi. 
Bandage Parttif. 

** (wet)* Pofhara, 

Barbs* or paps* UimUti/r. 
Barley* /«r. 

Bars (of the hoof)* Dobm- 

Bar-shoe* GsAim/. 

Bay* Kkhrjft. 

** with legs which are black 
up to the knees* Sasb 

** widi belly and inside of 
kgs light coloured, K/bmr. 
Beans* Jdv. 

Bearing rein* Gs/ Atf « 

BeddiM (straw)* BkkJm. 
Belly* mk* 

BeUf-bt^ P^. 

Kk,i¥M>. 


Bit (cntb), DiAtm, 

Bhe, to, Km$m. 

Bitet (* hocse), Kavtur. 

Black, Mdsbku ; hala. 

Bladder, PbUkm. 

Blanket, Ttmmtd. 

Bleed, to, Ftud kMna. 

Blind, A»iha. 

,, of one eye, JC«m. 
Blinkers, P«tt«. 

Blister, ClAala, 

Blood, Khans. 

Blue stone, Nula teotua. 
Bobtailed horse, Bssub, or An* 

dtera jiw&r. 

Body ((« a carriage), Hmnia, 
Body piece (clothing), Gar- 

BoU* m* Pbata. 

Bolt* to (off the course), 
Pb$ttma. 

Bone* Hkldsf . 

Borax* Sob^ga, 

Bots (eggs), L$ 0 k 
** (larvae), Bttr. 

Brain* Afaghv; bbffa. 

Bran* Cb^&r. 

Breast-piece* Chb^iH btmd. 
Breut-pkte* Pisbbtm d . 
Breech^ P4sbtmg. 

Breeding district* KUt. 

Bridle* Ltffm, 

Brittk feet* .fjferkheni. 
Brondiitis* JCa/. 

Brook (steeplechase)* Nak, 
Broom* Jbim. 

Brow-ba^ Kmhshrw. 

Brown* or dark bav* TUrnfm 
JUmt: h kbw rm Jidmft. hte* 
thcs call li^ bcosm, JkAKff 
(bay), and daiic brown, 
wateMw Odadc). 
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Bruise, n., 

Brush, n., Kooebn, 

„ to, Nhwr Jtiffia, 

Buck, to, Kandbii wama. 
Bucket, Baltei, 

Buckle, Btiksooa, 

Butteris (shoeing), Srim turasb. 


Gdkin, Kboenta. 

Camphor, Kafoar, 

Canker of the foot, Kirfgf$ra. 
Cannon bone, Nul/a. 
Canter, to, P^a cbtiita. 

Capped elbow, Kbeesa. 

„ hock, Kdbfuea. 

„ knee, ZoMooa* 

Caraway seeds, jAjwyn, 
Carbonate of so^, Kharsi^* 
Carrots, 

Cartilage, Kami Midi# . 

Caster (horse), Ntf!(tire$ gbota. 
Castor oil, R^dr# ka til. 
Cataract, MoUtaAfind, 

Catarrh, Zdkam ; sinrdbit. 
Catechu, Ktab. 

Caustic, Tootaa. 

Chaff, Bboosa, 

Chalk, lUmtH mitut. 

Chamois leather, S^$tr, 
Cheek, Gal. 

Chest, Cbbahi ; sana. 

Chestnut (all over), Sdm^, 
t, widi dark mane and 
tail, KMmyt. 

„ dar^ Momba sdrmg. 

>, with light mane and 


tail, ebamdar Sdrmu. 
Ckan^Saf. ^ 

Cleft ^tbe £c€^, PdtiSw 
Clendi of a nail, Pdebm, 

M to (a nai]^ JMfkli ka 
pUmkmm 


Clip (of a shoe), Tha^; kilSf. 
aothing, light, Thiwsdii k^ta, 
„ warm, Gurm kupta. 
Oyster pipe, Picbkam, 

Cold (jufj.), ThsNcU. 

Cold in the head, Ztlkam; 

surdbet. 

Cold chisel, 

Colic, Kdrkdm, 

Collar (harness), Hulka, 
Colours, racing, Gbdtdowm 
Kupta, 

Colt, tmbbira. 

Comb, Kmtgfui, 

Condiment, Mttsala. 
Constipation, 

Consumption, Khksbkb$L 
Copper, acetate of, JimiaL 
Corn (injury to foot), CbhaU, 
Com (grain), Dana. 

Comers of the mouth, Bacbb. 
Coronet, BWn, or sdm ha 
mnghs($€. 

Corrosive sublimate, Knska- 
poor. 

Cough, Kba!CLS$9. 

County-bred horse, Dis$$ 
gpota. 

Cow dung, GaAsr. 

Cowldck, to, Kaimbii mama. 
Cracked heels, Cbboomnr, 
Cream-coloured (horse), Daa- 
^^topa /imha. 

Crib-biter, Homapimi-mala. 
Croton bean, Jamalgita. 

„ oil, ka hi. 
Crupper, Ddmbm. 

Crust of the hoo^ Sbakh. 

Curb (a bit), Dmbana. 

Curb (an injury), bnidN. 

Q »rf><lia in, Dnbani km 
tgmpm 
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Cattycomb, Uurar^, ^ 

Cyst, /wn. 

Dtndtiff, 

Defect (in e borse), Ajb, 
Diirrhcea, D$tst. 

Digest, (to io6d\Hu^m kuma, 
Di^, Mjla. 

Dismount, to, Ufurtta. 

Ditch, Kbaa. 

Dock (under the tail), Saghine 
Door, Dmwa^a, 

Double bank (steeplechase), 
Dttm d$tma. 

Drench, to, Duma pilana. 
Drink, to, Psmm. 

Drive, to, HanJbta. 

Dropped hip, Kum kocJa, 
Dropsy, Tuhtk. 

Dull, to be, Smt bona. 

Dun, light all over, ^fivVgfauf. 
„ with dark mane and tail, 
sumnnmd, 

„ with black stripe down the 
back, Siho sumtmmd, 
with dark points and black 
horizontal stripes on fore- 
arms, K£a, 

„ with zebra marks, Kbbune 
Kdla. 

„ with 1^ black up to the 
knees, Sooab z^anoo sum- 
m$md. 

Dung, IjHd. 

Dysentery, Pkbisb ; Khoome 
dust. 

Emi^Kou. 

Eat, to, Kbaua. 

Elbow, Agfof Kabm. 
Bhyhantiaiis, Fml^pa.^ 
Eogliah horse, Bibffutm g/bota. 


Enteritis, Boghma, 

En^ (as a horse), Andoo. 
Epilepsy, Mirffi, 

Eye, Ankb. 

Eyelash, Burome, 

Eyelid, P$duk, 

Farcy, Bel. 

Farrier, Saloturee. 

Fast (swift), T(^. 

Fat, n., Cburbee. 

„ adj., Mota ; fierba. 

Feather in the hair, Bbomtiree, 
Feeder, a bad, Kum kh<9r. 
Felloe, Putee. 

Fetlock, Mdttha. 

Fever, Tup; bdkhar. 

Fibre (of muscle, etc.)> Kleba. 
Fill, to (as a leg), Pj q/ana. 
Filly, Bucbblree. 

Fire, n., Ag. 

„ to, Daghna. 

Fistula, Nasoor. 

Fit (in training), Tmjar, 

Five year old, Punjsala. 

Flank, Kobk. 

Flat (race), Stuart. 

Flat-feet, Cbdpatee sdm. 
Flatulency, Badae, 

Fleam, Nusbtur. 

Flour (coarse), Au. 

„ (fine), Mjda. 

„ (very fine), 

Fo^ of one month. Kuna. 

„ of four months Ssm^. 

„ of eight months, Wastai. 
to be in, GaUdu. 

Foam from tte mouth, IGgf. 
Foment, SiokMt, 

Foot, 

Foot and mondi ditcMC, KMr- 

pHkt; JUMt. 
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Foot-board, Pa&suUm, 

Forage, Cbara. 

„ <^y allowance of, Katib 

Forearm, Botcp ; djuvid. 
Forehead, Matha ; pishatm. 
Fore-leg, Hath. 

Fote-lc^, CbmtM. 

Forge, Mistrii-ktuma. 

Four year old, Charsala, 

Frog, Pfitki. 

Fullering (of a shoe), Pmaki, 

Gallop, to, Dcmtna ; surp$n 
pbmk/M. 

Garron, Diggii. 

Geld, to, Akhta kuma- 
Gelding, Akh/a. 

Ginger (dry), i'^nth. 

„ (green), UdrwA. 

Girth, TiMog, 

Girth-gall, Z/r tmg v^ukhm. 
Girth-tug, Cbbeep, 

Glanders, Khimak ; seembba. 
Gloves of hair for grooming, 
Htitbii, 

Go-down (of water, etc.), 
Gbwmt, 

Goose-rumped, Tttbio^ gpofi. 
Gram, Chma, 

„ (Madras), KMtb$$* 
G^ulate, to, Am^mt bbrnma. 
Granulations, At^goor. 

Grass, Gbas, 

Grass-cutter, Gb$isetara, 

Grass lands (preserved), Knkb. 
Graase, to, Qmma. 

„ to send to, CburoMa. 
Qtcj or white, with dark mane 
and tul, iiskrtf* 

„ flea-hitt^ MMfgJH. 

„ dappled, GMbr smbs^s. 

99 ttoo* Hmk iwhcA 


Grey nutmeg. La/ 

Grey, with s^ black and white 
in patches, Smjaf. 

Grind coarsely, to, DmAm. 

„ finely, to, Phsm. 

Groom, joees, 

„ to, MaUsb kmna. 

Gullet, HmIM, This word is also 
applied to the windpipe. 

Gums, MmsooN, 


Hair (of the mane and tail), Ba/. 
„ (of the body), Raan; rom. 
Half-bred (horse), Dsgh/a. 
Halter, Nikta. 

Hames, Huslk, 

Hammer, shoeing-smith's, His- 

Handful (double), Vnjul. 

,, (single,) Afi/tth##. 
Hand-rub, to, Hatb si muka. 
Hard-mouthed (horse), MoQlh 


v^or. 

Harness, Ja^. 

,, (double), }ou$ ka sas^, 

„ (single), Ekia sa^. 

„ (tandem), Agplpicbtd /a^. 

Haw (of the eye), Bitana. 

Head, Sir. 

Head-collar, Ndkia. 

Head-groom, Jumtsdar sams. 

Head-rope, Agam. 

Head-sum (of a bridle), Sirdsh 
woks. 


Heart, Dil. 

Hedge, Bar. 

Heer(af the hoof), KbootstH. 
Heel-rope, Pkbbaru. 
Hidebound, Cbirm khsisbk. 
High-couragd, Jm 
pony, TaMMS. 

PsmtL 
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Hindquanett, PMfaa. 

Hobbldy casttng, GMr JmUar; 


»» (for the hind legs)^ 

Hock, KpoofA. 

Hoe, Plmiwa. 

Hok (of stirrap leather), Gkr. 
Hollow-backed horse, 
or p^btgbata. 

Holsters, Kkboar. 

Honey, Sbulmd^ 

Hood (clothing), Kmuilk. 

„ (of a carriage), Bttrsata. 
Hoof, Sibn, 

Hoof ointment, i*ikr rsghiMr. 
Horse, Gbata. 

„ thin and useless (Rosi- 
nante,) D^gga. 
with four white stock- 
ings and blase, Pmb- 
kShgiM, 

„ to (** to come in season’*) 
t$rm bojtM ; hfg Uam ; 

Horse-fly, Dtfar. 

Hot, Gmrm, 

Hoven, Asdr#. 

Hurdle, P}ms ka UMh. 

Indian hemp (dried flowers), 

„ ,, Gsm^9 

„ „ (kaves), Nmug: 

„ „ (lesm), Cbmms. 

Indigestion, Budb/^mm. 
Inflammation, Jtdm ; s§^jb. 

„ of the feet, Silm 

Afmp, 

M of the lifttg Kml0^ 

Aw ‘ 


Inflammation of the lungs, PAi- 
pbri Aw Immam, 
Intestines, Ant, tmhtm 
Iron, su^^te of. Hum Antrw/. 

Jade ^orse), khuUut. 
Jaundice, Yurhsm; ktm 
Jaw, Jtdna, 

J ib, to, VthrjanM. 
ockey, CoafbwaH. 

Joint, /sr, mnth, pra. 

Jump, to, AsaiM / phcftdffa. 

Keeper (on reins), MMcbbbi, 
Kerosene oil, Mittn ka ///. 
Kick, to, Pisbtuk mama; tat 
cbalana. 

„ ^th both feet at once), 
u4iutte$ mama. 

Kicker, Ijattmr, 

Kidney, G^da. 

Knee, GUttna; v^amm. 

Knife, Chbdm. 

Lame, Lampa, 

„ chrc^cally, Kttbaa Umg, 
initis, Sdm ha tup. 

, Talooa. 


Juamjpas, 

Lard, Soour km cburbm. 

Lead a horse, to, TihUma. 
Leading rein, Bagdam. 

Leather, Cbumra. 

Leech, /snA. 
lime, Cbaaua. 

Linseed, Ulsm ; tmm. 

„ oil. Vim ka ///, ar tmm 
ka ml. 

L^, Hsatii. 

LmWtrap, Bubadkm. 
litter (manuie), Kbad. 
liret, KMa. 
lirery ttaUes, Urpara. 
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Loins, Kmmr. 

„ pAftlysis of the, Kmarn. 
Loodisnah fever, Gidaiia: 

kitigma; ^Mbmrbad, 

Lotion, Doni ka dmifs. 
Lukewarm, Sb$er |Mrsr. 

Lunge a horse, to, Kkrn dins. 
Lungs, Phipbts. 

Madness, DamangM. 

Ma^ots, Kmi. 

Maiae, Mskaa, 

Mane, Yal. 

Mange, Kbdfle$ ; khumii. 

Mare, Gbom ; madman. 

Mark in the teeth, Dant km 
smabm. 

Martingale, ZMnmi. 

Matter (pus), Pmh. 

Megrims, Mrgm, 

Meunosis, Bamnnee. 

Membrane, Jbilk$. 

Mercury, Para. 

MiU, lund, CMkkm. 

Millet, B^a^jn^mar. 
Moon-blindness, Bjittomndbm; 
sbtdhkorm. 

Mount, to, Samar bona. 
Mouse-coloured (horse). Soar. 
Mouth, Moonb. 

Mucus (from the eyes), Kmrbnr. 
„ ( „ „ nose), Nita ; 

rkA. 

„ ( „ „ throat), Kbakbar. 
Muscle, Gosbi. 

Mustard lUr. 

„ oi^ Snrsoa ha til. 
Muzak (of fiice), Tootban. 

„ (Mwire,etc.),CMisr4«. 
Nail, J^; oMtL 
Nave (of a wheel), Nabb. 
Navkakr disease, W 


Neatsfoot oil, Pai ka til 
Neck, Gordon. 

Neigh, Hinbinana. 
Nerve, Usob, 
NiitCfSbora. 

Nose, Nak. 

Nose-bag, Tobta. 
Nose-band, Nasbond. 
Nostrils, Notbna. 

Nut (of a screw), Dibrm. 
Nuz vomica, Kocbla. 


Oakgalls, Mgoo. 

Oats, Ty. 

Oil, Til. 

Ointment, Morbom. 

Once roimd (racecourse), 
Poora cbokkor. 


One-eyed, Kana. 
Ophthalmia, Ankb dthna. 
C^ium, Afmm. 


Pad (harness), Cbal. 

Pain, Dord. 

Palate, Taho. 

Pancreas, Ubba. 

Panel (of a saddk), Goddm. 
Pant, to, Hamfma. 

Para^ oil, MhUi ka til. 
Parrot-mouthed, Toti dohon. 
Pastern, Gamcbm. 

Paw, to (firom impatience), 
TaOma 

„ (strike out with the fore* 
1^), Top mama. 

Pet, a, Pisom latmom^ motor. 
Pepper, black, Gol mircb, 

„ vedfLalofhrb. 
Padosteum, Hbddm hm jhUlm. 
Pestk and mortar, Homr dv/is* 
Flqrsic, Duma. 

„ to, Dams diaa. 
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Riytic, to (pasgc), JifUb (Una, 
PioE-ue, Cyntte. 

Picker (hoo^, S^-KJMiet. 
Piebald, Kola 
Pincers, Zumkoor; sutastt. 
Pinch (of salt, etc.), CbMu. 
Pleuro-pneufflonia (cattle), 
fbupm, 

Pbioge, to, Limbtim krnna. 
Pneumonia, fhipM kt* bn- 

mmrm. 

Pole (of a carriage), Bess. 
Pcmy,jw^,‘ tettM. 

Pc^y heads, Psr/a. 

Pores of the skin, Miuam. 
Port of a bit, Jttbbt*. 

Potts and raUt, Jm^la. 

Pot (cooking), Dfgebtt. 
Poultice, LsK^. 

Powder (d^ medicine), Stlfoo/. 
,, (medicine wrapf^ up m 
paper), PJtua. 

Prance, to, Ntubna. 

Proud flesh. Bud gtsbt. 

Pulse (artery), 

Pumiced feet, sdm. 

Punch, Sdmba ; pt^. 

Pupil of the eye, Atdkb k$t 

Pus (matter), P$»h. 

Quarter-ill (cattle), GsrthsM,- 

Quiet (as a horse), GYuimh, 

Race, ; shurf. 

Racecourse, Cbttkkur ; 

Ra odiot ie, GluiDfaraiir ; 

aMTitasjpfisa, 

Rasp, Rif. 

Reatg tOg{d 4 ^iMia 


Reios, Bju. 

Removing (shoes), Kbol-hm^. 
Resin, RmL 

Retention of urine, Pisbab- 
bund. 

Rheumatism, Baa. 

Ribs, PiisUe. 

Rice (cooked), Bbat, 

„ (in husk), D^29. 

„ (uncook^), Chamul, 
Rice-water, Kco^h. 

Ride, Sumane kmia. 

Rig, a, Ek andeea. 

Rinderpest, Mata ; chkhmk ; 
dmt, 

Ri^^^of martingale, etc.), 

Ri^ (of metol), Rarr. 
Ringbone (on fore-feet), Chakr 
rawuL 

I „ (on hind-feet), PAstuk* 
Ringworm, Dad. 

Roan, Gurra. 

Roar, to (disease), Sldrdamee 
hima. 

Roaring, Sbirdumte, 

Rock salt, Namak stojg. 

Roller (band) FatakbM. 

Rope, Rasset, 

Rosette, Kam-pbooL 
Rough-rider, Cbabdk smaar, 
Rou^, Pbirkn. 

Rubber (towel), Jbanm. 
Rump, Pddaa. 

Run away, to, Bbagjaaa. 

Saddle, Zita. 

to, Zm baadbaa. 
Saddle-cloth,. Ttth^roo ; amk- 
Mr; mamla; mi khora. 
Saddle^vedtig, Zmtpasbf 
^baghkmd. 
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Saddle-dressing, Moomroghm. 
Saddle-daps, Dawnm. 
Saddk-stand, Giwm 
Saddler, Z99nsas(^;r(mkAmocbH. 
Sal ammoniac, Nfumsadur, 
Saliva, Rii/. 

Salt, Numuk* 

Saltpetre, Shora. 

Salts (Epsom), JiiUHm numuk, 
SandcracK, Sbikak s$im. 

Scales, Ttiras(p 0 . 

Scissors, Kdnchei, 

Scrotum, ¥ota. 

Selling race, Lielama ba^ei, 
Sesamum oil. Til ka or 
jiittiUt ka til. 

Shaft (of a carriage), D$mia, 
Shaft-tugs, CbooHffe, 

Sheaf (of straw, etc.)t Toola, 
Sheath, Gh/4^. 

Shoe, Nid, 

Shoeing, Nal-hundoB. 
Shoeing-smith, Nal-kund, 

Shoe with caUdns, Kboonuedar 
tud. 

Shoe with clips, TYu^kurdar nal. 
Shoulder, Pbur ; Kandbee. 
Shy, to, Bbatakaa. 

Sid^, Daranteo, 

Sieve, Cbbtdmt, 

Sinew, Py ; nuss ; ^ffttbi. 
Skeleton, Tbatharee, 

Skewbald, Lai ^htk. 

Skin, Cbumra, 

Skittish, Cbmehal. 

Slight-buik, Qdmrira hadmt, 
Slmg, Jbola. 

Slow (as a horse), Dbe$ma\ 
mmha. 

Snaffle, Ktgaot, 

Soap» Sdbm. 


Soap-nut, Baeta, 

Sole of the foot, Dilla ; talma. 
Sore back, Pufth, U^, 

„ mouth, Butbka, 

,, throat, Galsooa. 

^und (as a horse), Biqyb, 
Spavin, bog, Motra, 

„ tone, Hadda, 

Speck (in the eye), Cbbmt, 
Spinal cord, Haram maghs(^. 
Spleen, Tillee, 

Splint (bone), Bil buddee^ hir 
baddii. 

Splinter (of bone, etc.) Kiricb, 
Spoke of a wheel, 

Sprain, Mocb, 

Sprain a tendon or ligament, to, 
Py ajana. 

Spud (for rooting up grass), 

Kjir^. 

Spur,J^ttf mdmrr^i 
Stable, Istubbal ; than ; tabila. 
Stack (of hay, etc.), Garrge, 

Star on forehead, Sitarapisbarm, 
Steeplechase, Tutu$ ba^^ee. 

Stifle, Kdlaba, 

Stirrup, Bikab, 

Stirrup-leather, Rlkab dumal. 
Stirrup-lock, Cbamp, 

Stomach, Kotkia, 

Stomachic, Pacbuk, 

Strangles, Hdbak, 

Strap, Tasma, 

Straw, Pdmd, 

„ (a single), Tinka, 

„ (for lading), Btfbala. 
Strawberry roan, with white 
legs and mua^, and coat 
ticked out with white, Cbtioa. 
Stmighaltfjbaaak'^ad, 

St£^ dawn back, like that of 
a donkey, SiUt* 
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Stud4>ired» a, iMmhtne gbotM. 
Stumble, to, Thakur kSma, 
Sugar-cane, Giumm ; ookh;Hkh 
Su^ of lead, S$^ida. 

Su^hate of copper, Nnla too- 
twa. 

Sulphur, GmML 
Su^^ssion of urine, 'Pishab 

Sursingle, hala t$mg. 

Surfeit (skin disease), Gurma 
danL 

Sweat, PitSHna. 

Sweat-scraps, Pusoona-hmsh. 
Sweet oil, tiL 

Swelling, Wurum ; soojun. 
Synovia, Jot hk tiL 

Tack (small nail), Birmja. 

TaU, D4m. 

Tan, BMa. 

Tape, Pitta, 

Temple (of head), Km-putUt, 
Tendon, ^ / mus ; pirttlui. 
Tetanus, Cbtmdmt ktthttmam ; 
J^tta dttbm. 

Thick (as gruel, etc.), Gotha, 
Thigh, 

Thorough-bred, UsttL 
Thorough-pin, BbtAbootura, 
Hiree-year-old, Do-tk. 

Throat, GmU, 

Throat-lash, Galttmmt, 

Thrush (disease), Pjus, 

„ to have, Kass dttaraa, 
Tire of a wheel, Hal. 

Tired (fiitigued), Tbttkgjfo. 

Toe or the fo^ Tbakarf pis 
(more correctly, pidt.) 
Tongue Jithb. 

ToQgue of a budde, Bakiooa 
^ktt sooto* 


Tooth, Jaxtt. 

„ milk, DooMf ka dmni. 

„ molar. Dash. 

„ (nippers), Dan/. 

„ permanent, Pavbbi dated ; 

ptikka daA,. 

„ wolTs, Cbor dated. 
Tow, 

Trace (harness). Jot. 
Trace-b^er, Masuk jot. 

Trot, to, Ddlkat thmna. 
Trough (feeding), Kmhra. 
Trowel (for rooting up grass), 
Kdrpo. 

Tumour, Kataambt. 

Turpentine (crude), Gmtda 
birasa. 

„ (oil of). Gawds 

ha till tarptaa ha 
til. 

Tush, Hisb ; kaoviaat. 

Twit^, tjkhmal; Pomtmal. 
Two-year-old, Naktmd. 
Tymi^nids, Badtt. 

Underbred, Kttmt(at. 

Unsound, Aj/htt. 

Unsoundness, 

Upright pasterns, Mdr^-pa. 
Urethra, Nis(i ka sooroth. 

Vagina, G6ia/. 

Vem, lUg/ iMMTMd. 

Venice tcui^tine, 

Verdigris, /atipi/. 

Vertebra, Aimbr. 

Veterinary manual, Fmmsaama. 
Veterinary ^surgeon, Sahimm 
sahib. 

Vkious (as a horse), Badke/* 
yktogot.Sirka. 



HINDUSTANEE VOCABULARY aji 


Walk, to fu t hone), Kmim 
knim tbdu. 

Walk a hone, to, Ktml kmna. 
Wall, 

Wall of die hoof, SMak. 
Wall-eyed ((uie eye), Takti 
„ (both eyes), SillymMu. 
Watt, M$uja 
Watet, Pmm. 

„ boiling, KMt* pmt; 
jtsbpamt. 

Wax, Moom. 

Weave, to (a stable trick) 
Jboemna. 

Wnvet, Jboomnimala. 
Weighiog-ioom, Tol 
Weight doth, Susa^^uu. 
Wheat, Gibem. 

Whed (of a cairiage), PMja. 
Whip, CbMk. 

White, with white mane and 
tail, and Mack skin, 
i'drklM. 


White and pink slrin, N^km, 

„ and duk mane and tail, 
SiiK(a. 

N.B.— is the common 
word for “white.” 
WindgaU, ^a. 

Window, Kirkit, 

Windpipe, H$ilk. 

Wind-sucket, Hwa ptuU wala. 
Winken, Pmu. 

Winning-post, Miw. 
Wisp, Kooeba. 

Withen, Madav, 

Womb, Kokb. 

Worm in the eye, hdmja. 
Worms (round), Kbubooa. 

„ (tluead), CbibiebAia, 
Wound, (Zal^). 

Yard, Nfra. 

YearUng, Siirloo. 

Hoc, sulphate of, Siffid Tootua 



IDIOMS AND 

The abscess has come to a head 
The horse has a sore back 
My horse is bltmm 

The horse bolted o£f the course 
My horse bores to the right . . 

Where was that horse bred ? • . 
The horse is not properly 
broken in . . 

The horse has cut himself 

brushing 

The horse has a cataract in his 
off eye 

The horse is in hard condition . . 
The horse is a crib-biter (or 
s^^-sucker) 

Wash the horse’s dock and 

sheath 

The horse looks dull 
He fell off the horse 
The horse’s leg is filled 
Put the fAiocfirmljon . . 

The mare is rn/iw 
Foment the horse’s leg with hot 
water for half an hour 
Slacken ihe^'rths 
Tighten the^trAkr 
Give your horse two or three 
go-Mwms oS wotct 
The horse chucks his bead 
(when beifig ridden) 


PHRASES 

Phota puk gfa, 

Gbote )ue peetYi luffe 
Hamare gpoti ka dum pbool 
ffa hoi, 

Ghota chukkur si pbut pa, 
Humara ghota damni ko bag 
kurta, 

Wub kis kbit ka ghota byi 

Gboti ka moob keecbcha by* 

Ghoti ko nimur Utga by, 

Gboti kee dabinee ankb min 
moteea-bind by, 

Ghota ka budum gptheela by, 

Ghota bowa peeta, 

Gboti kee sayfidree our fota dbo. 
Ghota sdst maloom dita by, 
Wub gboti pur si pra, 

Gboti ko py mee, 

Nal jikkut ki baadbo, 

Gbotee gabbin by, 

Gbote ki pyr kofftrm pauee se 
adbi ^mti Me sinko, 
Tung dkeeli^ kuro. 

Tungketso, 

Apni gfpti ko do teen gfeoosst 
pome do, 

Qbou sir uearteu 



IDIOMS AND 

The horsfe has cracked /htf/r 
He bogpd the nuuie of his pony 
H9/1/ my horse 

The jockey was not able to 
^04/ the horse 

Lengthen the stirrups one boh 

Shorten the stirrups two hohs 
Tbe horse’s hoof slopes too 
much ; take more oft the toes 

The horse has hurt his leg . . 
Don’t jerk the reins . . 

The horse has clean his 
The horse has got lo^am . . 
Make mueb of your horse 
He caui*pmas^ the horse 
That horse is difficult to mount 
The mare has a light mouth 
How old is that horse ? 

The horse has ophthalmia 
Tell me the good and bad 
points of that horse 
The horse pulls ^ great deal . . 
The grey horse refused the 
water-jump i. 

Your horse is a roarer . . 

He has a strong seat . . 
Hehasaweak 

Ride the horse at a smart walk 

Take the horse once round at 
half speed 

The horse has sprmned his leg 
1 will give the horse a sweat 
to-morrow morning 
The horse goes tmder on the 
near fore-leg 
The horse has JArwaft •• 


PHRASES iji 

Ghotl kee gamebee min ebbm- 
wur bo gjfa. 

Usni apni tattoo he yal ho 
bedtree heja* 

Humara gbota tbamo. 

Coachman gbote ho nuheen rok 
sukka. 

Rikah ko ikghur our lumha 
kuro 

Rikab ko do ghur chuthao, 

Gbote ha sdm v^eeada sulamee 
hy^ punje ke neecbe se aur 
cbeeh. 

Ghoti hi pyr ho shot lugee. 

Kas ko jhutka mut do. 

Gbote ki bath pyr durust byn. 

Gbote ko ebanani ne mara. 

Apni ghoti h dilasa do. 

Gbota is si nuheen duhta. 

Wuh gbota bud rikab by. 

Madman ha moonb nurm by. 

Us ghoti he dmr kya by ? 

Ghoti he ankh tkhee. 

Us ghoti hi ayb aur hdnur 
hum si huho. 

Gbota bubdt moonb ^or by. 

Sub^a gbota noli si phut pa. 

Tdmbara gbota shir&mee 
kurta. 

Uska asun kuta by. 

Uska asun dbee/a by. 

Ghoti h ebutuk si kudum 
kudum chullao. 

Ghoti h ik chukkurath anni 
ka 

Ghoti h pyr men mocb mya. 

Hum kul Mur gfwti si 
pusseena mhdingf. 

Goota apni bsnan besA ho 
hM mania if. 

Ghoti hi sdmmdnrusiturabf. 
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Don’t put on the bandages too 

• • • • • 

The horse trips 

The horse htnu out his toes . . 
The horse is a .. 

The horse’s wind is good 
The horse’s is bad 
Wisp down the horse . . 

The horse’s withers are galled. . 


Pirttsf ttm mutbnndbo. 
Gbatn iSbukur l&tn. 

Gb&ti U pyr min too ly. 
Gbota hsmsishn jboomta. 

Gboti kd dum khs#( ashehn fy. 
Gboti ka dum juldm toot jata, 
Gboti ki hooDsba mnro. 

Gboti ho mndom soyn ly. 


INDEX 


Aia, molBtyre In, x7f ^ 
fresh, 26 
drau^ts of, 36 


A^tlte, 87 


dawa, 46 

Bamboo leaves, 63 
Bandages, 31 U seq. 

uses of, 31 

material used for, 33 
measurements of, 33 
putting on, 32 
elastic, 33 
cotton wadding, 33 
cahoo, 33 

IrritatioQ of sUn due to 
cotton wool, 33 


Barley, 46 
Bedding, 36 


for handworked honaa, 36 
straw lor. 37 
sawdust for, 37 
sand for, S7 
tan for, 35 
ckomm straw for, 36 
Blood, functions of , 86 
Body, ooumositioa of, 65 
Body brushes, 40 
Bools, 35 
Bots, 1X9 
Bran, 51, if Mf. 
dry. 51 

w^5t 

madiBs,52 

and ttnsM mashos, 91 
Brushing the coat, object o^ iis 

CAKsa 31 

CasbottMd sandiiit, tg 

Cairati,5S 


Chaff. 66 
Chumna, 45 
Clipping, ro7 
Clothing, 30 if uf. 

warm, uritation eanssd by, 
31 

Cloths, 35 

Condition, signs of, 178 
Com, Indian, 47 
Currycomb, 40 

Exeecise, effect of, x66 
nature of, 166 

Feeding horses, 06, if Mf. 
shafts, 38 

Feet, care of the, 115 
Fences on Indian 
ooones, 337 

Fomentin^^ack^ 39 

Food, vailstiss 0^ 40# if sif • 
theory of, 65, if wf . 

gra:^'' 

stardifak, 71 
sugar in, 71 


in, 74 

bulk in, 76 
s ele ct iooof, 77 
green. So 
wletyin, 81 
relation M cold to, 81 
relation of heat to. Si 
falatkm of clothing to, St 
qL So 

digeetiaR of. St 

^ none^ SS 
preparation of; SS 
mosing^sTs, tSn 



INDEX 
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Foods, Indian, 97 
ForafS, analysis oi, 69 
Foot, Ysins of, S5 

Galloping tkack, koeping In otdsr» 
232 

Goof, 54 

Gtiln, stowafe of, 63 

moasurasof, 64 
waisiitsof, 64 
busk of, 73 

Gfam, 44 

Granary, ooostruction of, 64 
Grass, 56, 7d 

cutters, 131 
Grasses, Indian, 36 
Gfooming, 109 

theory of, 103 
object ol, 10s 
articles used in, 40 
Gnmnd, effect of, on hones' legs, ssa 

Gruel, 43 

Handrubbino, 110, 116 

ot^t ol. 111 
Hay, 36, 38. 59i 78 
oat, 61 
wheat, 61 
Hoods, 30 

Hot weather, management during 
the, 1^ 

Jump, teachfam horses to, 143, 0t asf. 
artificial water, 151 


Kultmbb, 43 
Kurbee, 63 

LrOS, CARR OP TSR, II 5 

Unseed, 33 

Loose boses, S3 
Luoem, 63 


48 

Mane, dressing the, iii 


SSl"" 


ManaerB. oositiQfi 

liangen, sheets Instead of, 38 

Mooiig, 46 
Mote, 46 


oonstniotioii 


Picketing hones, 37, #f Mf . 

Plates, 137 

Ponies, preparing for measurement, 
Z40 

Ponltioe, 40 

Quartsr marks, izi 

Racbcoursbs, 330, Mg. 

Indian, 159 
measuring, 333 
Racehorses, in India, 193 
Racehorses travelling by rail, 3s8 
Racing, in India, 133, at sag. 

Rice, 54 

water, 34 
Riding lads, 133 
Running, treatment after, 338 


Salt, 8z 

Setti^, 326 

Shedding the coat, 114 

Ships, management of horses on, lat 

Shoeing, 136, al sag. 

Shoeing smiths. 133 
Shoes, getting loose, 139 
Stable routine, 119 

servants, 139, ai sag. 
Stables, ooostruction and position of, 
i7» sag. 
roofs of. 18 
floors of, 30, af sag. 
warm, 36 

disinlecting, 37. 38 
poultry near, 38 
dangers of damp, ai 
darkened, 27 

Stalls, 33 

doorways of, 24 
Steeplechase courses, 335 
Straw, 60 

wbeateo, 36 
oat, 36 
rice, 36 
c k a me , 36 

Sugar, 44 
Suttoo, 34 
Sweat scrapers, 41 
Sweating, 174. 313 

artificial, 177 
Syces, 139 


NtoMT CAPS, so 

Hoeebiig^SP 

Oat anmnio macmimb, 40 
Phybic, 178 


Taa, dressing the, its 

trimming the, 117 
nibbing the, 113 
banging the, 1x8 
Timeeing, 1x3 
TiiSb^ 49* 61, 63 
Tips, 138 



INDEX 


2)6 


Tliiiie,waiteof,67 

sqnir of wMte, 68 
Tniaiac, theory of, 164 
health In, 174 
daily nmtliw in, 184 
practical, 19a 
quartan, 1^ 
mlaa for work doting, 198 
detail of work in, 305 
by ihort repeated gallopa, 

317 

boltet 3 , 3 x 8 
ponies, 234 

nonee to jump, 149, tt teg 


TtaveOiiig- by nil, ncelMiiei, 338 
Thtvelling on lUp, t33 
Ttials, 331 

UnuD, 45 

Waskimg horsis, 106 
Washing hnses’ legs, 107, it6 
Watering horses, 90, tt sey. 
Watering horses, rules for, 96 
WhMt, 50 

Wisping, the coat, object of, 111 
Wisi*, 41 












